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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


February in Review 


Employment conditions in Febru- 
ary, as reflected in claims filed for un- 
employment insurance, were about the 
same as in January. A rise in con- 
tinued claims—thne second January— 
February increase since the program 
was in full operation—indicated that 
many of the workers who became un- 
employed in December and early 
January were still without jobs in 
February. The volume of initial 
claims also indicated a substantial 
amount of new unemployment though 
fewer claims of this type were filed 
than in the preceding month. Total 
disbursements increased slightly, from 
$59.2 million in January to $60.7 mil- 
lion in February. That amount went 
to a weekly average of 849,100 bene- 
ficiaries, as against 776,700 in Janu- 
ary. The rise in disbursements was 
the third successive increase since 
expenditures reached their’ postwar 
low of $41.7 million last November. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance ben- 
efits were being paid at the end of 
February to more than 2 million bene- 
ficiaries at a monthly rate of $39.7 
million. Of these 2 million, 1.2 mil- 
lion were retired workers and their 
wives and dependent children, whose 
payments aggregated $26.7 million. 
A year earlier, $21.3 million of the 
$32.5 million expended went to 983,000 
retired workers and their dependents 
and $11.2 million was paid in survivor 
benefits to almost 726,000 persons. 


CasE LoaDs for each of the public as- 
sistance programs were slightly higher 
than in January. A relatively greater 
monthly increase occurred in total ex- 
penditures for assistance, chiefly be- 
cause of notable rises in average pay- 
ments of old-age assistance and aid 
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to dependent children in Missouri and 
of aid to dependent children in Okla- 
homa and North Dakota. The in- 
creases in Missouri and Oklahoma il- 
lustrate the extent to which the fre- 
quently precarious security of recipi- 
ents fluctuates with the adequacy of 
funds for assistance. Missouri not 


only restored for February the previ- 
ous general reduction of one-tenth in 
payments of old-age assistance and of 
one-third in payments of aid to de- 
pendent children but, in addition, 
made retroactive payments to com- 
pensate for the cuts made in payments 


“in the 3 preceding months. The aver- 


age payment of old-age assistance in 
the State was nearly $13 higher than 
in January; the average amount of aid 
to dependent children per family was 
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nearly $61 higher. In Oklahoma, in 
November 1947, the percentage of total 
requirements that could be met by aid 
to dependent children and any other 
means available to families was re- 
duced to 40. Because the reduction in 
the rolls was larger than the State 
agency anticipated, in February the 
percentage was raised to 60. The re- 
sulting increase in the average pay- 
ment was nearly $8 per family. A 
slightly larger increase per family oc- 
curred in North Dakota, where food 
allowances were raised in aid to de- 
pendent children, as they had been in 
old-age assistance in January. 

The unusually large decrease in 
payments of old-age assistance in 
Colorado represented the reverse of 
the situation in Missouri and Okla- 
homa. Because Colorado law provides 
that any funds earmarked for pay- 
ments of old-age assistance and re- 
maining at the end of the year be 
given to the recipients, maximums 
were raised so that higher payments 
could be made in December 1947 and 
January 1948. 

A reduction of about 10 percent in 
recipients of old-age assistance in 
Maine represented removal from the 
rolls of recipients whose children were 
considered able to support them or 
those for whom the statements re- 
garding ability of relatives to support 
were not furnished as the amended 
law required. 


Exclusion of News Vendors Voted 
Over President’s Veto 


A bill to exclude certain vendors of 
newspapers and magazines from cov- 
erage under the Social Security Act 
became law on April 20, when the 
Senate voted 77 to 7 to override the 
President’s veto of the bill (H. R. 
5052) on April 5. The House had 
overriden the veto 307 to 28 on April 
14. The new legislation (Public, No. 
492) is identical with H. R. 3997, 
which the President vetoed on August 
6, 1947 (see the September 1947 BuL- 
LETIN, p. 15). 

In his second. veto the President 
had pointed out that the legislation 
had “far greater significance than 
appears on the surface. It proposes 
to remove the protection of the social 
security law from persons now en- 
titled to its benefits. Thus, it raises 
the fundamental question of whether 
or not we shall maintain the integrity 
of our social security system.” 

The bill, the President continued, 
would make it possible for employers 
who wish to evade social security taxes 
to do so by establishing “artificial 
legal arrangements governing their 
relationships with their employees. 
It was this sort of manipulation which 
the Supreme Court effectively out- 
lawed in June of 1947 when the Court 
unanimously declared that employ- 
ment relationships under the social 


security laws should be determined in 


the light of realities rather than on: 


the basis of technical legal forms. I 
cannot believe that this sound prin- 
ciple ... should be disregarded, as 
it would be by the present bill.” 

The Nation’s security and welfare, 
Mr. Truman concluded, demand an ex- 
pansion of the social security program 
to cover the groups now excluded. 
“Any step in the opposite direction 
can only serve to undermine the pro- 
gram and destroy the confidence of 
our people in the permanence of its 
protection against the hazards of old 
age, premature death, and unemploy- 
ment.” 


Bureau of Employment Security 
Not Transferred to Depart- 
ment of Labor 


The transfer of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service to the Department 
of Labor, as proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1948 (see the February issue, p. 3), 
was rejected by adverse vote of the 
House on February 25 and of the 
Senate on March 16. 

The U. S. Employment Service, now 
in the Department of Labor by tem- 
porary transfer, will therefore, under 
the terms of the First War Powers 
Act, return to the Federal Security 
Agency within 6 months after the offi- 
cial end of the war. 
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Unemployment Benefits, Wages, and 


Living Costs 


By Joseph Schachter* 


ONE FEATURE of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in this country 
about which there has been very little 
disagreement is the principle of re- 
lating weekly benefits to past wages. 
While it has generally been agreed that 
benefits should be related in some 
way to previous weekly earnings, few 
attempts have been made to develop 
criteria for determining the propor- 
tion of wage loss to be compensated. 
Perhaps the clearest approach is the 
following statement in the Calhoun 
report: * 


“The proportion of wage loss to be 
compensated is, to a considerable de- 
gree, a matter of public policy. If the 
system is to be effective, however, the 
proportion should certainly not be so 
small as to require any substantial 
proportion of beneficiaries to resort 
to relief while in benefit status, or un- 
duly to depress living standards. On 
the other hand, the proportion should 
not be so large as to make benefit 
status more attractive than work.” 

The original State laws generally 
set the weekly benefit, within a stated 
minimum and maximum, at 50 per- 
cent of full-time weekly wages. Later, 
when reports from employers on hours 
and wage rates of claimants were dis- 
carded in favor of quarterly reports 
of total earnings, most States adopted 
1/26 of highest quarterly earnings as 
an approximation of 50 percent of the 
full-time wage. This fraction of high- 
quarter wages has been increased in 
many States. In some the increase 
was no doubt based on a realization 
that for many claimants some higher 
fraction than 1/26 was necessary if 
the weekly benefit was to approximate 
50 percent of full-time wages. In 
other States the increases were de- 
signed to raise the proportion to more 
than 50 percent. 

The proportion of wage loss com- 


*Bureau of Employment Security, Pro- 
gram Division. 

1Issues in Social Security, a report to 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
by the Committee’s Social Security Tech- 
nical Staff (79th Cong., Ist sess.), 1946, 
Pp. 388. 


pensated, however, is not uniform for 
all beneficiaries. Workers who re- 
ceive the maximum weekly benefit are 
compensated for a smaller propor- 
tion of wage loss than other claim- 
ants. This maximum limitation pre- 
sumably is based on two major as- 
sumptions: that higher-paid workers 
generally do not need as high a pro- 
portion of past wages to maintain 
themselves and their families; and 
that higher-paid workers, in the ab- 
sence of a maximum, would draw an 
undue proportion of unemployment 
insurance funds. 

On these grounds, perhaps the 
usual maximum of $15 in the original 
laws was defensible. In 1938 it rep- 
resented almost 60 percent of the 
average weekly wage of employed cov- 
ered workers, and for the great ma- 
jority of claimants it did not appear 
to restrict unduly the proportion of 
wage loss compensated. Since 1938, 
however, weekly earnings have risen 
more or less steadily, and most States 
have found it necessary to adjust the 
maximum weekly benefit to some ex- 
tent. Failure to do so would have vio- 
lated the principle of relating bene- 
fits to past wages, for it would have 
produced a _ substantially uniform 
weekly payment and would have re- 
quired undue reductions in the living 
standards of many claimants. 

Sharp increases in living costs have 
intensified the problem. When the 


prices workers pay for basic necessi- 
ties are rising markedly, a benefit 
pegged to past wages decreases in 
adequacy, particularly for the worker 
with dependents. Since the end of 
the war the average weekly benefit 
paid under unemployment insurance 
has decreased, while the cost of living 
and weekly earnings have risen. From 
$18.81 in July-September 1945, the 
average payment for a week of total 
unemployment dropped to $18.22 in 
February 1948, while the consumers’ 
price index rose 30 percent (table 1). 
Although the maximum weekly bene- 
fit has been raised in many States, 
wages have increased to an even 
greater extent and consequently the 
ratio of average weekly benefits to 
average weekly wages has declined. 
In July-September 1947 this ratio was 
only 35 percent, compared with 43 
percent in July-September 1945. 
These changes are discussed in 
greater detail below. 


Earnings in Covered 
Employment 


Earnings in covered employment 
have increased sharply since the be- 
ginning of the program. Even before 
the United States entered the war, 
average weekly wages in covered em- 
ployment rose from $26.15 in 1939 to 
$30.23 in 1941 (table 2). After Pearl 
Harbor, as the workweek lengthened, 
wage rates increased, and workers 
shifted to higher-paying jobs, the rate 
of increase was accelerated. In 1942, 
average weekly earnings jumped to 
$35.90—an increase of 19 percent over 
the preceding year’s average—and in 


Table 1.—Average weekly wage in covered employment, average weekly payment for 
total unemployment, and consumers’ price index at the end of the war, 1 year later, 


2 years later, and in February 1948 
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| | edie eae ir See February 1948 
| | 
| July- | Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Item | Septem- age | age age 
| ber 1945 change | change change 
| Amount! from |Amount| from j|Amount} from 
} July- | July- July- 
| | Septem- Septem- Septem- 
| | ber 1945 ber 1945 ber 1945 
| | 
| | | 
Average weekly wage in covered em- | 
ployment.---_- ne ah $43.94 | $46. 21 +5. 2 | 1 $50. 51 +15.0 2 ae 
Average weekly payment for total $18.81 | $18.31 —2.7) $17.72 —5.8 | $18.22 —3.1 
unemployment----_......--.------- | | | 
Consumers’ price index 3__..._...--- 129. 2 143.7 +11.2| 160.8 +24. 5 167.5 +29. 6 
| ! 





1 Preliminary estimate. 
2 Data not available. 


3 Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Chart 1.—Average weekly wages in{ covered employment and average weekly benefits, 
1939-47 
(Ratio scale) 
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1943 they rose another 15 percent, to 
$41.25. While the adoption of the 
Federal wage stabilization program 
slowed down the sharp upward move- 
ment, it failed to halt it, and average 
weekly earnings in covered employ- 
ment increased to $44.28 in 1944, 
$45.11 in 1945, and $46.69 in 1946 
(chart 1). Average weekly earnings 
were 15 percent higher in July—Sep- 
tember 1947 than in the same quarter 
of 1945. 


Prices 


The index of consumers’ prices, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, shows that prices did not fluctu- 
ate much during the first 3 years of 
benefit payments under the program. 
Since 1940, however, the change in 
prices has been particularly marked. 
From a base of 100.0 for the period 
1935-39, the price index rose rapidly 
to 123.6 in 1943 under the pressure of 
the sharply increased demand for 
civilian goods in a wartime economy. 
Then, as price controls were extended 
and gained in effectiveness, the index 
of prices began to level off, increasing 
only to 128.4 in 1945. The removal of 
price control in 1946 from all major 
items except rent, however, was fol- 
lowed by another sharp increase in 
prices. From 130.2 in March of 1946 
the index of consumers’ prices soared 


to 167.5 in February 1948—an increase 
of 29 percent in 23 months. 

When his normal income is lacking, 
the unemployed worker generally con- 
fines his purchases to little more than 
the essentials—food, rent, and util- 
ities. Because of the sharp rise in food 
prices, however, the combined cost of 
these expenditures has risen even 


more than the index for all consumer 
items. From 95.6 in March 1940, the 
consumers’ price index for food rose to 
113.1 in December 1941 and 143.0 in 
May 1943. Food prices remained at 
this level until March 1946, when con- 
trols began to be eliminated; there- 
after they climbed so rapidly that they 
raised the index to 204.7 by February 
1948. 

Because rent controls are still in 
force to a large extent, rents have re- 
mained fairly stable during the recon- 
version. In recent months, however, 
they have begun to advance. The con- 
sumers’ price index for rent increased 
only from 104.5 in March 1940 to 109.0 
in March 1947, but by February 1948 
it had advanced to 116.0. The price of 
fuel, electricity, and ice has also moved 
upward more rapidly since the end of 
the war. In February 1948 the index 
for these items was 30 percent higher 
than in 1935-39 and 17 percent higher 
than in August 1945. 


Benefits 


During the war years and for sev- 
eral months thereafter the average 
weekly benefit amount increased; 
from $10.75 in the last quarter of 1940 
it rose to a peak of $19.02 in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 (table 2). This up- 
ward trend is attributable to several 
factors, including changes in the 


Chart 2.—Index of consumers’ prices, March 1940-December 1947 
(1935-39=100) 
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weekly benefit provisions of State 
laws. Most of these statutory changes 
raised the maximum weekly benefit 
amount, thus permitting the sharp 
increase in wages to be reflected to 
some extent in higher weekly benefits 
to the unemployed. During the first 
few months after the end of hostilities, 
moreover, the composition of the bene- 
ficiary group underwent a marked 
transformation—from a relatively 
small group of seasonal workers and 
those temporarily laid off because of 
shortages of parts and scarcity of ma- 
terials, to a group made up largely of 
former war workers who had high 
earnings in their base period. 

After the initial readjustment of 
the labor force, the industrial and oc- 
cupational composition of the unem- 
ployed group began to assume the 
characteristics associated with normal 
labor turn-over, with proportionately 
more lower-paid workers among the 
beneficiary group. As a result, in 
1946 the average weekly benefit be- 
gan to decline gradually, and by the 
fourth quarter of 1947 weekly pay- 
ments under unemployment insur- 
ance averaged $18.05—5 percent less 
than at the end of 1945. 

The magnitude of the changes in 
the maximum weekly benefit amount 
since 1937 is shown in table 3. In 
States with a maximum of $15, em- 
ployed covered workers as a propor- 
tion of all workers in 1946 decreased 
from 95 percent in 1937 to less than 
2 percent in 1948. While no State law 
in 1937 provided a maximum weekly 
benefit of as much as $20, 39 States, 
with 87 percent of the covered workers, 
now provide a weekly benefit of $20 
or more. Only 12 States, however, 
with 37 percent of the covered workers, 
have a maximum of $25 or more, and 
three of them pay that amount only 
to workers with dependents. 


Amount in 


Wages 


Relation to Weekly 


The ratio of average weekly bene- 
fits to average weekly wages of all 
workers has always fluctuated con- 
siderably. At no time has it exceeded 
43 percent (table 2), despite the fact 
that a wage-loss ratio of about 50 per- 
cent is generally considered desirable 
under unemployment insurance. 
From 40 percent in the second quarter 


of 1939, the ratio declined to a low of 
32 percent in the fourth quarter of 
1942; thereafter, it rose irregularly to 
a peak of 43 percent in July—Septem- 
ber 1945. Since the end of the war 
the ratio has declined steadily, and by 
the third quarter of 1947 it had 
dropped to 35 percent. There are, of 
course, differences between the wages 
of all workers and those of the bene- 
ficiary group, but it is probable that 
the trends move in the same general 
direction. 

In most States the proportion of 
wage loss replaced by unemployment 


insurance is now relatively small. In 
April-June 1947, for example, the ratio 
of average weekly benefits to average 
weekly wages in covered employment 
was less than 30 percent in eight States 
and was 30.0-34.9 percent in 25 States 
(table 4). Only in Utah was the ratio 
as high as 50 percent. In April-June 
1940, by comparison, only one State 
had a ratio of less than 30 percent, 
and seven States had ratios of 30.0- 
34.9 percent. In two States, Idaho 
and Wyoming, the ratios of average 
weekly benefits to average weekly 
wages were 51 and 57 percent. 


Table 2.— Average weekly payment for total unemployment, average weekly wage in cov- 
ered shaatndtacanianade and consumers’ i coe index, by year and en 1 1939-47 
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1 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 Data not available. 
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Average Ratio 
Average weekly (percent) 
weekly pepe payment | 4 verage jol average 
| payment, a | adjusted pebies weekly 
total | (4935 lfor change wage Payment 
| unem- 39=100) | in con- ss to average 
| ployment sumers’ weekly 
| prices wage 
| 
| 
| $10. 66 99. 4 “eal wee $10. 72 $26. 15 40.8 
(2) ene pS) | ae ee 
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10. 69 100. 0 | 10. 69 28. 02 38. 2 
10.56 | 100.2] 10.54] 27.02 39.1 
10. 56 | 99.8 10. 58 26. 19 40.3 
10. 43 | 100. 5 | 10. 38 26. 37 39. 6 
10.58} 100.4] 10.54 26. 36 40.1 
| 10.75 100.3 | 10.72 29. 00 37.1 
| 11.06 105.2} 10.51 30. 23 36.6 
10. 97 100.9 | 10.87 27. 68 39. 6 
10. 91 103.2 | 10.57 29. 09 37.5 
11. 11 106.5} 10.43 29. 86 37.2 
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18.50} 139.3] 13.28] 46.69 39.6 
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18. 41 | 132.0 | 13. 95 45. 54 40.4 
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18. 36 151.4] 12.13 50. 46 36. 4 
17283) SiS) SL ee 
17.92 | 154.2 11.62 | 349.41 | 336.3 
17.68 | 156.4 11.30 | 350.82 | 334.8 
17.72 160.8 | 11.02} 350.51 | 335.1 
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3 Preliminary estimate. 
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Much of the decline in the ratio of 
average benefits to average wages can 
be traced to failure of the maximum 
weekly benefit to keep pace with rising 
wages. In absolute terms the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit has increased 
since the beginning of the program; 
in relation to wage levels, however, it 
has decreased. In April-June 1940 
the ratio of the statutory maximum to 
average weekly wages in covered em- 
ployment ranged from 49 to 94 per- 
cent, and 16 States had a ratio of 70 
percent or more. In April—June 1947 
the range was from 35 to 59 percent, 
with 30 States in the 35.0-44.9 percent 
interval. 


Amount in Relation to Consumers’ 
Prices 


Between 1940 and 1945 the average 
weekly benefit increased more rapidly 
than consumers’ prices. Hence the 
“real” value of the average weekly 
benefit—the amount of goods and 
services it could purchase in terms of 
the 1935-39 dollar—also rose, from 
$10.58 in January-March 1940 to 
$14.70 in October-December 1945. 
During the reconversion period, how- 
ever, consumers’ prices rose more rap- 
idly than before, while the average 
weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment declined. Consequently, the 
“real” value of the average weekly 
benefit also declined, to $10.93 in Oc- 
tober—December 1947 (table 2). 

The amount of benefits is generally 
determined by the amount of wages 
earned several quarters before the 
time benefits are paid. Consequently, 
with the rising cost of living, the 
amount of goods and services pur- 
chasable with a dollar of benefits 
would be less than the amount the 
worker was able to buy at the time he 
earned the wages on which his bene- 
fits are based. For example, a weekly 
benefit equal to 50 percent of weekly 
wages in the last quarter of 1946 (the 
base period) would, by the last quarter 
of 1947, have a purchasing power of 
only 46 percent of the base-period 
weekly wages. 


City Worker’s Family Budget 

In view of the sharp increase in liv- 
ing costs and wage levels, the question 
of the adequacy of unemployment in- 
surance benefits arises. To what ex- 
tent does the weekly benefit now cover 


Chart 3.—Ratio (percent) of average pay- 
ment for total unemployment to average 
weekly wages, 1939-47 





the basic necessities for most claim- 
ants and their families without re- 
quiring them to reduce substantially 
their level of living? A comparison of 
benefits with a budget necessary to 
maintain a family at “emergency” or 
“maintenance” standards supplies one 
answer.’ The best-known budgets for 
determining the costs at these levels 
of living were those developed by Mar- 
garet Stecker in 1935 for the Works 
Progress Administration. In 1946 a 
comparison of maximum unemploy- 
ment benefits with those budgets * re- 


?For a discussion of the adequacy of 
income of beneficiaries under old-age and 
survivors insurance, see the Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1948, pp. 12-22. 

“Unemployment Insurance and the 
Cost of the Basic Necessities,” Supple- 
ment to Employment Security Activities, 
March 1946. : 


vealed that the benefits frequently fell 
short of meeting the costs at a “main- 
tenance” level of living, even for per- 
sons living alone. 

Another answer may be based on the 
most recent budget of family require- 
ments—the city worker’s family 
budget, developed and priced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
budget is neither a “subsistence” nor a 
“luxury” budget; it was constructed 
in response to the request of a con- 
gressional committee that the BLS 
“find out what it costs a worker’s 
family to live in the large cities of the 
United States.” It was designed to 
represent the estimated dollar cost re- 
quired to maintain a family of a cer- 
tain size “at a level of adequate liv- 
ing—to satisfy prevailing standards 
of what is necessary for health, effi- 
ciency, the nurture of children, and 
for participation in community ac- 
tivities.” 

There has been little or no sugges- 
tion that unemployment benefits, if 
they are to be deemed completely ade- 


4Lester S. Kellogg and Dorothy S. Brady, 
“The City Worker’s Family Budget,” 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1948, pp. 
133-170. See also the Social Security Bul- 
letin, February 1948, pp. 4-11, for “A 
Budget for an Elderly Couple”; the meth- 
ods and procedures used in preparing this 
budget were those developed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for its city work- 
er’s family budget, modified to take ac- 
count of the differences in family type. 


Table 3.—Dzistribution of States and of employed covered workers! by maximum weekly 
benefit amount, specified dates, 1937-48 





Dee. 31, 1937 


| | Per- 
| | cent- 


Per- | 
cent- | 
| | age | age | 
| Num-| distri- 
| ber of |bution! ber 





benefi 
amount 2 


Oct. 1, 1940 | Dec. 31, 1941 | Dee. 31, 1944 | Dee. 31, 1945 


| 
| 





Apr. 10, 1948 3 


| | | 

| | | J 

| Per- | Per- | | Per- | Per- 
cent- | | cent- | | cent- | | cent- 
age | | age | age | age 


| Num- | distri- | Num-| distri- | Num- | distri- | Num- | distri- | Num- | distri- 
ber of |bution| ber of |bution| ber of |bution| ber of |bution| ber of |bution 


| States jof cov-| States |of cov-| States |of cov-| States of cov-| States of cov-| States jof cov- 
| ered | ered | | ered | ered | | ered | | ered 
work- | | work- | | work- | work- | work- | work- 
ers | | ers! ers! | ers ! | | ers! } ers! 
Soe —|—$_|__—_|___— 
Total...- 51 | 100.0 51 | 100.0 yt | 100.0 51 | 100.0 | 51 | 100.0 | 51 | 100.0 
49 | 95.3 41} 77.0) 30) 50.8] 22} 19.7 10 7.0 | 2 | 1.8 
1 4.7 | 5} 13.3 | 7} 425 A) ST | 3 1.9 | 0| oO 
ot 1 On 0 2! 39] oO! oO o} o | of o 
0 —- 0 0 o!| o | Oo 0 0| Oo 1 | .6 
1 .2 9.9 9| 25.3 | 14 43. 2 | 11 | 13.3 | 9 10.4 
Oto} toy aa 3| 27| 10| 286 17| 40.0| 22] 36.2 
0; oO 0! 0 0| 0 0} 0 3| 24.8 | ee 
0 0 0}; O 0! 0 1 2.0 Py Oe | 2 | 4.5 
0! oO 0} o | 0o| oO 0| oO eh Ug 1 | 6 
0; 0 | 0; o | 0o| o | 0| 0 1 ak} 1 2 
0 0 0; 0 0 0 0 0 3 2.3 | 8 0 








0 | 0 oO | 0 0 
2 6. 
0 orig 9 0 0 


_ 
=e bO 





1 Employed covered workers in 1946. 
2 Maximum includes dependents’ allowances in 1 
State in first 4 periods and 4 States in 1945 and 1948; 
also includes upward cost-of-living adjustment in 1 





State in 1945 and 1948, Maximum does not include 
dependents’ allowances in Massachusetts (1948). 

3 In some instances the maximum benefits used are 
not effective until after Apr. 10, 1948. 
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quate, must meet the cost of this type 
of budget. In June 1947, to live at the 
level described in the city worker’s 
family budget—that is, to cover the 


cost of the total budget including taxes 
and so on—a worker must have earned 
from $3,004 to $3,458 per year. Many 
workers with families of four persons 


Table 4.—Average weekly payment for total unemployment and average weekly wage in 
covered employment, April-June 1940 and April-June 1947, and basic maximum weekly 


benefit, Jan. 1, 1940, and Sept. 15, 1947, by State} 





Average 


Ratio (per- 


Ratio (per- 
cent) of 


cent) of 


| 

| weekly | Average average | Basic maxi- | basic maxi- 
payment for | weekly weekly pay- | mum weekly | mum weekly 
total unem- | wage | ment to aver- ibenefit as of—|benefit to aver- 


Region and State ployment 
eames aaa 
| April- | April- 
June | June 
1940 | 1947 
| | 


|__| 


Region i: 



























| April- | April- | April- 
June | June 
1940 | 


jipeul | 
---|$10. 43 |$17. 68 |$26.37 |$50. 55 | 


Connecticut !_........-------] 9.99 | 19.32 | 27.86 
Wiaine... ....5-2-0-<+--.-<25sn) Gai eee) Beas 
Massachusetts !........---.--| 9.99 | 21.78 | 25.51 
New Hampshire. ......-..-- -| 8.81 | 16.18 | 20.75 
Rhode Island - - ------ -| 10. 23 | 16.77 | 23.49 
VRP cascccinccc..0cs.-- | 9.10 | 16.97 | 23.54 
Region II-III: 
Se eee ee scss} RIT MIT PI 
New Jersey -------.-- |} 9.29 | 19.35 | 28.79 
i ff, acconh Mee | 18.80 | 30.13 
Pennsylvania.-.--.....-------| 10.91 | 17.03 | 25,25 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia. ------ 8.59 | 16.46 | 26. 19 
Marvyland..............-- -| 8.71 | 17.60 24.01 
North Carolina__..-...------| 4.78 | 10.97 | 17.61 
i | eee | 7.35 | 12.25 | 20.98 
West Virginia....--..-- | 7.66 | 15,22 | 25.42 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky___.--..__--- --| 7.65 | 10.70 | 21. 59 
Michigan !.._-____- -| 11.74 | 19.62 | 31.90 
eee -.| 10.29 | 17.04 | 28.48 
Region VI: | 
Illinois. ........--..---....-.-| 12.92 | 18. 18 | 28.96 
a eee -.-----| 10.92 | 16.49 | 26.44 
Wisconsin. ~-_| 10.58 | 16.42 | 27.74 
Region VII: | 
Ape. « . s cnceccssucan] QEG 
Florida........... = 9. 42 | 
OE eae er 6. 39 | 
Mississippi eee | 
South Carolina__----- sca 6. 66 | 
SROIIOD. cc icanwcconcncgcacel ae} 
Region VIII: | 
WE ee 
Minnesota. ....--_.----------| 10.07 | 
Nebraska cee 9.18 | 
North Dakota---- 9. 39 | 
South Dakota Snes, ee 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas__- 6.72 
Kansas 9.00 | 
Missouri. _- 8.90 
Oklahoma picts cee 4 9.79 | 
Region X: 
Louisiana.__......... ‘ 7. 50 
New Mexico. ................| 8.90 
Texas ee a rane 7.77 | 
Region XT: | 
Colorado...........--. .-.| 10. 54 
erase ..-| 11.06 
eee cee 
Uo ear : 11.60 | 
Wyoming__-..- 12. 76 
Region XII: | 
0 ae 10. 94 | 
California_--._---. 14. 26 
Wevada '.......... j 13. 16 | 
Oregon ae See 12. 43 
Washington 12. 22 
Regions XIII and XIV: | 
Alaska — : .| 14.50 | 22.09 | 32.56 
WROWON. W525 asncndss 7.60 | 17.63 | 19.89 








age weekly age weekly 


wage in— 


| wage 
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PRES cial, MAN: 








April- | April- 


| April- | 'an.1,) Sept. 

| June | June |"yo49"| 15, June | June 
1947 | 1940 | 1947 ve | 19472 | 1940 1947 
| ——}— ——|—— 

| 39.6] 35.0 | | 
53.41 | 35.9] 36.2] $15 |? $22 | 41.2 
43.82} 31.0] 298] 15 | 220 45.6 
47.58 | 39.2] 45.8] 15] 25 | | 52.5 
42.73 | 42.5 37.9 15 | 22 | | $1.5 
47.61} 43.6| 25.2) 16| 25 | | 525 
43.02 | 38.7 | 39.4 15} 20 
































51.70 | 33.6 | | 34.8 
54.69 | 32.3 | 40.2 
56.50 | 38.3 37.2 
48.44 | 43,2 | 41.3 
47.64 | 32.8 | 57.3] 42.0 
46.03 | 36.3 | | 62.5] 54.3 
38.38 | 27.1 | |} 85.2] 52.1 
42.45 | 35.0 j} 71.5 35.3 
53.09 | 30.1 | 59.0] 37.7 
43.55 | 35.4 | 24.6 5} 216 | 69.5) 36.7 
57.57 | 36.8 | 34. 16} 2 | 50.2 34.7 
53.10 | 36.1 | 32.1 15 | 21 | 52.7| 39.5 
55. 95 | 44.6| 32.5} 16| 20 55.2 | 35.7 
3} 41.3) 31.7) 15] 20 56.7 | 38.4 
} 381] 32.5 15 | 220 54.1 39.6 

| 
| 35.4] 35.0 15 | 20 Sti) a7 
| 47.8| 31.5] 15] 15 76. 2 35.0 
36.0 | 33.4) 15] 18 84.5 | 46.0 
36.5 | 35.5 | 15} 15 90.1 | 43.8 
41.8] 36.1} 15] 20 94,2 53.6 
37.8 | 31. 15} 18 75.8 | 44.0 

| | 
39.7 | 31.7] 15 | 20 64.4 | 44.7 
40.0 | 31.9} 15] 20 59.6 | 43.4 
39.2] 33.8] 15] 18 64.1] 41.5 
42,2 40.8 15 | 20 67.4 47.8 
31.3] 31.3 15 | 20 67.6 | 47.9 
41.6 | 39.3} 15] 20 92.9} 58.9 
39.4] 311] 15] 18 65.7 39.0 
35.8 | 35.2) 15] 20 60. 4 42.7 
39.1 | 34.7] 15 | 18 59.8 | 38.6 
35.4 | 33.5 | 18 | 18 84.9} 43.8 
43.4 0.9} 15) 20 73. 2 47.3 
33.0 | 30.1 | 15] 18 63.8 39.9 
42.2 | 31.1} 15] 17.50 60.0} 38.0 
50.7 | 33.7 | 18 20 82.6} 45.3 
40.3 é 15 | 18 57.0} 42.2 
48.9 | 50.8 16 25 67.4 | 56.2 
57.3 | 41.0 18 | 20 80.8} 44.4 
43.6 29.1) 15 20 59.8) 41.5 
46.4 | 32.4 18 | 220 5 34.8 
48.9 34.0 15 20 37.1 
49.0 | 29.2 | 20 | 37.5 
45.8 | 37.8) 151 25 | 47.9 
65.68 | 44.5 | 33.6 16 | 25 19.1 

49.39 8.2 35. 7 15 25 75.4 50. 6 





1 Under the laws in effect on Sept. 15, 1947, in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada, 
the weekly benefit can be increased above the basic 
statutory maximum by the payment of an allowance 
for dependents. 

* Excludes amendments passed between Sept. 15, 
1947, and Apr. 10, 1948, that increased the basic 


maximum to: $25 in California, effective Jan. 1, 1948; 
$24 in Connecticut, effective Apr. 4, 1948; $20 in 
Kentucky, effective Apr. 1, 1948; $22.50 in Maine, 
effective Apr. 10, 1948; $26 in New York, effective 
June 7, 1948; $20 in Virginia, effective May 1, 1948; 
$24 in Wisconsin, effective Jan. 1, 1948. 





do earn approximately this amount or 
more. In 1946, for example, 61 per- 
cent of all urban families of four re- 
lated persons had incomes of $3,000 
or more.’ On the other hand, the an- 
nual earnings of a large proportion of 
steadily employed workers, even in a 
period of full employment, fall con- 
siderably short of that amount. It is 
obvious that when the full-time earn- 
ings of a worker are insufficient to 
cover the cost of such a budget, un- 
employment benefits cannot be ex- 
pected to do so. 

If unemployment insurance pay- 
ments cannot provide all that is neces- 
sary for “acceptable living,” can they 
at least be expected to enable bene- 
ficiaries to meet the expenditures for 
food, housing, and utilities, which 
cannot easily be deferred even during 
periods of unemployment? 

These nondeferrable expenditures 
account for approximately 48.7-52.8 
percent of the total budget, in all the 
cities surveyed. Food alone takes 
from 30.1 to 35.2 percent; and rent, 
heat, and utilities take another 14.8 
to 21.9 percent. In dollar amounts, 
this means that on the average these 
nondeferrable expenditures add up to 
more than $30 a week for a family of 
four. Yet the highest basic weekly 
benefit workers could receive when 
unemployed ranged from $15 in some 
States to $26 in others. If depend- 
ents’ allowances are included, the 
maximum reaches $36 in Connecticut. 
It may be substantially higher in 
Massachusetts, since the maximum is 
limited only by the number of a 
claimant’s dependents and his aver- 
age weekly wages. 


Content of the Budget 


The budget includes the kinds and 
quantities of goods and services that 


5 Bureau of the Census, Income of Non- 
farm Families and Individuals: 1946 (Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Consumer In- 
come, Series P-60, No. 1, Jan. 28, 1948). 
It should be noted that such families 
could have had more than one wage 
earner. In 1940, four-person families av- 
eraged 1.57 labor-force members (Work- 
ers and Dependents in Urban Families, 
Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics Memorandum No. 
64). The 61 percent refers to all urban 
families of four related persons rather 
than to those in the 34 cities in which the 
budget was priced. 
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families need to live in accordance 
with standards prevailing in the large 
cities of the United States. It applies 
to a family of four persons, including 
an employed husband, aged 38; a 
housewife, aged 36 and not gainfully 
employed; and two children, a boy 13 
years old and a girl 8, both in school. 

In general, whenever appropriate 
scientific standards were available, 
they were used as a starting point in 
constructing the budget. For foods, 
the recommendations of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council set the basic standards 
of nutritional adequacy. For housing, 
standards established by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing and 
by the Federal Public Housing Admin- 
istration were adopted. The techni- 
cal standards of nutritional adequacy 
were then translated into a list of 
specific foods by reference to the ac- 
tual buying practices of American 
families with moderate incomes. For 
clothing and other goods and services, 
allowances were established to meet 
prevailing standards of adequacy, as 
reflected in family consumption pat- 
terns. Here, also, the items and quan- 
tities included in the budget were de- 
termined on the basis of records of 
family purchases. 

The following items in the budget 
illustrate its general level. The 
rented family dwelling has six rooms, 
including kitchen and bathroom, and 
is equipped with a gas or electric cook 
stove, a mechanical refrigerator, and 
a washing machine. The wife does 
all the cooking, cleaning, and laundry 
without paid assistance. The food 
budget allows the serving of meat for 
dinner several times a week. The 
husband can have one heavy wool suit 
every 2 years, one light wool suit every 
3 years, five shirts and two pairs of 
shoes each year; the wife can buy a 
heavy wool coat every 4 years, and 
four dresses and three pairs of shoes 
each year. In New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, most of the travel is as- 
sumed to be by public transportation; 
in all other large cities the majority 
of families are assumed to have a car. 
The family owns a small radio and 
attends the movies once in 3 weeks 
(the son once in 2 weeks). A tele- 
phone is not considered essential, but 
an average of three local calls are 


made each week. The total of goods 
and services omits expenditures for 
Federal and State income taxes, other 
State and local taxes, dues paid to 
organizations, contributions to social 
insurance, and other similar insur- 
ance premiums. 

When the list of items had been se- 
lected the goods and services included 
in the budget were priced as of March 
1946 and June 1947. The cost of goods 
and services at June 1947 prices is 
used in the following comparisons, 
along with the current provisions of 
State unemployment insurance laws; 
the important increases in prices since 
June 1947, especially for food, are not 
represented in the analysis. Compari- 
sons are, of course, confined to the 34 
large cities where the budget was 


priced. The BLS has also estimated 
the approximate cost of goods and 
services for families of other sizes, and 
comparison is made of the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and the esti- 
mated cost of goods and services for 
one, two, and three-person families.° 


Weekly Benefit in Relation to the 
City Worker’s Budget 


Although the city worker’s budget 
for a family of four persons represents 





®° The BLS estimates that the doliar cost 
of goods and services for a family of one 
person is about 46 percent of the cost for 
a family of four and that the costs for 
families of two and three persons are 65 
and 84 percent, respectively, of the cost 
for a family of four. 


Table 5.—Comparison of maximum weekly benefit amount, Apr. 10, 1948, with cost of 
goods and services in the city worker’s family budget, June 1947, 34 cities 





Maximum 








Ratio (percent) of maximum weekly 
benefit to weekly cost of all goods and 


Ratio (per- 
cent) of max- 











wer services for family of— — weekly 
. tics rene fit aoe Foe a in ————————E es ll 
State and city amount, weekly cost 
Apr. 10, of food, rent, 
1948 1 4persons |3 persons 2persons 1 person and utilities, 
for 4 persons 
Alabama: 
Birmingham __-- $20 35.8 42.8 05. 0 77.9 63. 2 
Mobile _ _- 5 20 | 35. 6 42.5 4.6 77.3 61.0 
California: | 
Los Angeles . 25 | 44.7 &3. 4 68. 6 97.1 82.1 
San Francisco -- nae. ; 25 | 43.9 52. 4 67.4 95.3 80. 5 
Colorado: Denver : 17. 50 | 31.7 37.9 48.7 68.9 5A. 5 
District of Columbia: Washington. 20 | 33. 4 | 39.9 51.3 72.7 57.9 
Florida: Jacksonville : 15 | 27,4 32.8 42.1 59.6 48.9 
Georgia: 
Atlanta... -- 18 | 32.8 39. 2 | 50. 4 71.3 57.0 
Savannah ___ Sy 32.8 39. 2 | FO. 4 71.3 56.3 
Illinois: Chicago 20 | 35. 1 41.9 | 53.9 76, 2 60.3 
Indiana: Indianapolis_--- 20 37.3 44.5 57.3 81.0 66. 2 
| 
Louisiana: New Orleans 18 | 34.2 52.6 74.4 62.2 
Maine: Portland _- 23 40. 4 62.1 87.9 | 70.4 
Marvland: Baltimore f 44.2 67.8 96.9 76.0 
Massachusetts: Boston 225 43.6 | 52. 47.0 94.8 77.0 
Michigan: Detroit __- ‘ 3 20-28 /335.0-42.0 |241.8- 53.7 76.0 75.5 
Minnesota: Minneapolis 2 «| 35.1 53.9 76.2 61.8 
Missouri: | 
Kansas City_-_...-- 20 38.0 45.4 58.3 82.5 68.5 
St. Louis 20 35.5 42.4 54.6 77.2 61.5 
New Hampshire: Manchester - 22 40.3 2 61.9 87.6 70.6 
New York: | 
Buffalo __- 1 26 48. 1 73.9 104.6 R64 
New York * 126 44.8 68.8 97.3 76.9 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati_ Ae 21 | 38. 6 46.1 59. 3 83.9 69. 4 
Cleveland _ is 21 37.7 45.{ 57.9 81.9 68.3 
Oregon: Portland _- : 20 36.4 43.5 56. 0 a2 66.4 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia ei euoe oles : ae 36.3 43.3 78.9 63.7 
Pittsburgh ome, 20 35.0 41.8 76.0 62.3 
Scranton aoe e Z 20 36.3 43.3 78.9 64.9 
Tennessee: Memphis_ -- é 18 32.1 38. 4 69.9 56. 2 
Texas: Houston_- 18 34. 2 40.9 74.4 61.1 
Virginia: 
Norfolk- ; 120 35.6 42.6 77 63.4 
Richmond 1 20 35. 8 42.8 77.9 61.9 
Washington: Seattle 25 42.6 50.9 92.5 76.3 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee ; 24 41.8 49.9 99.8 74.1 








1$26 maximum in New York becomes effective 
June 7 and the $20 maximum in Virginia, May 1. 

2 Maximum including dependents’ allowances is 
not shown because it is not an absolute figure; it is 
limited only in that it cannot exceed the average 
weekly wage in the 2 quarters of highest earnings. 


3 Smaller figure relates to maximum excluding 
dependents’ allowances, and larger figure to maxi- 
mum including dependents’ allowances for each 
family size. Family of 3 persons assumed to have 1 
child, and of 4 persons, 2 children. 
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a modest level of living, its cost is sub- 
stantially above the weekly benefits 
under unemployment insurance, even 
when they are at the statutory maxi- 
mum. As shown in table 5, in none 
of the 34 cities in which this budget 
was priced did the maximum weekly 
benefit equal half the cost of goods 
and services for a family of four. In 
Jacksonville the proportion was 27.4 
percent, in seven cities it was 31.7- 
34.2 percent, in 15 cities 35.0-38.6 per- 
cent, and in 10 cities 40.3-44.8 per- 
cent. Only in Buffalo could the maxi- 

num weekly benefit defray as much 
as 48.1 percent of the cost of goods 
and services in the budget. 

These differences in the ratio of the 
maximum weekly benefit to the cost 
of goods and services result largely 
from differences in the maximum 
weekly benefit. Five of the seven 
cities with the highest ratios had a 
maximum weekly benefit of $25, and 
two had a maximum of $26, while the 
city with the lowest ratio had a maxi- 
mum of $15. The cost of goods and 
services in the least expensive city was 
88 percent of that in the most expen- 
sive; the lowest maximum weekly 
benefit was only 58 percent of the 
highest maximum benefit (54 percent 
of the maximum including depend- 
ents’ allowances in Michigan). 

Among families of smaller size, of 
course, the maximum weekly benefit 
could meet a larger proportion of the 
budget costs. For a single person, 
however, the maximum weekly benefit 
was sufficiently large in only one of 
the 34 cities—Buffalo—to fully cover 
living costs. The ratio of the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit to these costs was 
next largest in New York, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and Boston 
(97.3-94.8 percent). For the major- 
ity of the 34 cities in which this 
budget was priced, however, the ratio 
ranged between 69.9 and 179.2 per- 
cent. 

The weekly benefit was not enough 
to pay for even the essentials of food, 
housing, and utilities—expenditures 
that cannot easily be deferred during 
unemployment—for a family of four 
persons. The basic maximum weekly 
benefit could purchase only 48.9 per- 
cent of those essentials in Jackson- 
ville. In 22 cities it could purchase 
56.2-69.4 percent, and only in three 
cities—Buffalo, Los Angeles, and San 





784756—48——? 


Francisco—could it bring as much as 
80.5-86.4 percent.’ 


Dependents’ Allowances 


In five States—Connecticut, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Nevada—the greater 
cost of basic necessities for larger- 
size families is met to some extent by 
the payment of allowances in behalf 
of certain dependents. These weekly 
allowances of $1, $2 or $3 per depend- 
ent are nominal, however, in relation 


™The cost of these items for families of 
other sizes was not estimated. From 
table 5, however, it would appear that in 
most cities the maximum weekly benefit 
could purchase food, housing, and utili- 
ties for persons living alone. 


to the increase in costs as family size 
increases. In each of the 34 cities the 
total weekly cost of goods and services 
increased about $10 with each addi- 
tional member of the family. In De- 
troit, for example, where a claimant 
would receive a $2 allowance for each 
dependent child, these costs were 
$26.31 for a person living alone, $37.23 
for a family of two persons, $47.87 for 
three persons, and $57.19 for four per- 
sons. Nominal as the $2 allowance 
for dependents is in relation to these 
costs, the total allowance for depend- 
ents in Michigan could increase the 
weekly benefit by as much as 47 per- 
cent and bring the augmented benefit 
to 98 percent of previous weekly earn- 
ings. 





Recent Amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act 


By Robert J. Myers* 


Provision of survivor benefits under Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance in 1939 and under the Railroad Retirement 
Act in 1946 greatly strengthened and extended the protection 


given to wage earners and their families. 


The recent amend- 


ments to the Civil Service Retirement Act which, among other 
liberalizing changes, provided benefits for survivors of Fed- 
eral employees, are of equal significance to students of social 


insurance. 


For that reason, and because the Bulletin carries 


monthly data on the operations of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act as a regular part of its reporting on developments in social 
insurance and allied fields, it offers the following discussion and 
evaluation of the recent changes in that act. 


A SWEEPING REVISION of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act was effected on 
February 28, when the President ap- 
proved Public Law No. 426 amending 
the provisions of that act. In brief, 
the major changes in the benefit struc- 
ture are the introduction of a single, 
simple, and generally more liberal 
formula for computing annuity bene- 
fits and the provision of benefits for 
survivors of employees in active serv- 
ice as well as for survivors of annui- 
tants. At the same time, the employee 
contribution rate was increased from 5 
percent to 6 percent, effective in July 
1948. Many other changes of im- 
portance were made—some liberaliz- 


* Actuarial Consultant, Social Security 
Administration. 


ing benefits and others simplifying 
administrative procedure. 

This article discusses in detail the 
revised system and also indicates how 
the amendments have changed certain 
of the previous provisions. In addi- 
tion, it presents tables of illustrative 
benefits and certain actuarial analyses 
of the elective options offered and the 
over-all cost of the program. Certain 
minor points, such as the application 
of the system to legislative employees, 
have been omitted, as have such ad- 
ministrative details as the payment of 


1A brief summary of the amendments 
appeared in the Bulletin, March 1948, 
p. 83. For a discussion of the former 
provisions, see the Bulletin, April 1941, 
pp. 29-42, and February 1942, pp. 77-79. 
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benefits when the annuitant is legally 
incompetent. 


Benefit Formula 


For all employees retiring on or 
after April 1, 1948, there is now only 
one formula for computing the basic 
annuity, regardless of the mode of 
separation. The same formula also 
applies for those who are separated 
from service on or after that date and 
receive a vested deferred withdrawal 
annuity. For determining the annual 
retirement benefit for those whose 
highest salary’ is $5,000 or less, the 
formula is 1 percent of highest salary 
plus $25, for each year of service. 
For employees whose highest salary 
is $5,000 or more, the formula is a 
straight 1% percent per year of serv- 
ice.’ For example, a $3,000 employee 
would receive an annuity of $55 ($25 
plus 1 percent of $3,000) multiplied by 
his years of service; correspondingly, 
a $6,000 individual would receive an 
annuity of $90 multiplied by his years 
of service. Unlike the previous pro- 
visions, the new law sets no maximum 
on the number of years of service that 
may be used in this computation, but 
there is a maximum limiting the 
annuity to 80 percent of the highest 
salary.* Both for employee annuities 
and for survivor annuities, the 
monthly amount payable is rounded 
to the nearest dollar, presumably for 
administrative simplicity. The upper 
half of table 1 shows illustrative 
monthly annuities computed by this 
formula for variations in period of 
creditable service and highest salary. 

In general, this new benefit formula 
produces higher amounts than did the 
previous law, which in effect provided 
four rather complicated formulas. 
The amounts are not higher in all 
cases, however, especially at the ex- 
tremes of the salary scale. Under the 
previous law, lower-paid individuals 
with long service could receive an- 


?Throughout the article this term 
means the highest average annual salary 
received during 5 consecutive years of 
service. 

3 The two computations, of course, yield 
the same result when the salary is $5,000. 

4This limitation, however, affects only 
low-salaried employees with long service, 
as, for example, a $1,500 employee with 
more than 30 years of service or a $2,500 
employee with more than 40 years of 
service. 


nuities exceeding their highest salary, 
but that is no longer possible because 
of the 80-percent limitation. Like- 
wise, at the upper end of the salary 
scale, the few persons with long pe- 
riods of service at a high salary would 
have received a higher annuity under 
the “matching” formula that was 
formerly in effect. In neither of these 
instances can the limitation be con- 
sidered very serious since such cases 
will be relatively infrequent; more- 
over, it is impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to ensure that everyone will 
gain when a system is changed. 


Present Annutitants 


For employees who had already re- 
tired and were receiving annuities be- 
fore April 1, 1948, the benefits were not 
recomputed on the basis of the new 
benefit formula, as is often done when 
a retirement system is changed. In- 
stead, the annuitants received a flat 
increase in monthly payments of 25 
percent or $25, whichever was small- 
er; in other words, annuities of less 
than $100 were raised 25 percent and 
larger annuities were increased $25. 


The increase applied to the annuity 
actually being received regardless of 
whether it had been reduced because 
of early retirement or previous elec- 
tion of a joint and survivor annuity 
at time of retirement under the old 
law, but it did not apply to the sur- 
vivor annuity (if one had been elected 
or was then in effect). 

Moreover, the annuitant had the 
option of retaining his original an- 
nuity and making a survivor annuity 
available for his or her spouse; the 
amount of the latter annuity is 50 per- 
cent of the employee’s annuity but in 
no case more than $50 a month. It is 
payable immediately upon the death 
of the employee annuitant regardless 
of the age of the spouse and continues 
for life. This survivor annuity is 
paid in addition to any survivor an- 
nuity elected under the old law. 

While this procedure of granting 
optional survivor protection was ad- 
ministratively simple, it presented 
substantial “bargains” to many indi- 
viduals and difficult choices to others 
because the factors are On an arbi- 
trary rather than an equitable actuar- 


Table 1.—Illustrative monthly annuities for retired employees and for widows when no 
children are present ? 








Highest 5-year average salary 
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1 Amount before any reduction for early retirement 


or election of a joint and survivor annuity; assumes 
all refunds have been repaid and al! service credit 
purchased. 

2 For conditions under which this annuity is pay- 
able, see text. Amount shown assumes that em- 
ployee did not have a reduction in his annzity for 


$33 $50 $67 $83 | $100; $100 $100 


Years of creditable service 


Employee ! 





38 | 56 | 75 | 94; 113) 131 | 133 
42 | 63 83 | 104] 125] 146 167 
16 | 69 92] 115 138 | 160 183 
50 75 100; 125; 180] 175 200 
54 81 108 | 135 | 163 | 190 217 
63 | 94 125} 156{ 188| 219 | 250 
75) 113] 150] 188 225 263 300 
&8 131 | = 175 219 263 306 | 350 
100 150 200 250 300 350 | 400 
113 169 225 281 338 | 394 | 450 
25 | 188} 250 | 313 375 | 438 | 500 
Widow 2 

$17 $25 $33 $42 $50 $50 
19 28 38 47 | 66 67 
21 31 42 52 | 73 83 
93 | 34 46 | 57 | 80 92 
25 38 50 | 63 | 88 | 100 
27 41 54 | 68 | 95 108 

1 47 | 63 | 78 | 109 | 125 
38 56 75 94 | 131 150 
44 | 66 | R88} 109 | 153 | 175 
50 75| 100} 125 | 175 | 200 
6 R4] 113] 141 197 | 225 
63 94| 125| 156} 219 | 250 








early retirement and had repaid all refunds and made 
all service credit deposits. 

Note: The figures in this table may differ slightly 
fron: those arising for actual cases because of differ- 
ences in method of rounding, but differences wil) 
rarely, if ever, exceed $1. 
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ial basis. For instance, an annuitant 
aged 65 with an annuity of $100 a 
month had the option of increasing 
that annuity to $125 or of letting it 
remain at $100 and providing his wife 
with an annuity of $50 after his death, 
if she should outlive him. Since the 
same reduction applied regardless of 
the age of the wife, a man with a 
young wife will receive far more from 
the option than he would if it were 
calculated on an equitable actuarial 
basis, while a man whose wife is nearer 
his own age will get less of a bargain; 
in fact, if the wife is older than the 
husband, the latter suffers a loss in 
that the reduction is greater than it 
should be on a proper actuarial basis. 

Persons about to retire when the 
amendments were enacted had to 
make a difficult decision because of 
the great differences that would arise 
if they retired before the effective date 
of April 1, or afterward. The question 
was not only which date would give 
the larger annuity® but also which 
type of survivor benefit would be most 
advantageous. As will be shown sub- 
sequently, survivor protection may dif- 
fer considerably, depending on date 
of retirement. 


Service Requirement for Annuity 
Benefits 


For all types of annuities (age re- 
tirement, disability retirement, vested 
withdrawal, and survivor) the em- 
ployee must have had 5 years of civil- 
ian service, not all necessarily in a 
position covered by the retirement sys- 
tem. In most cases, however, military 
service does count in the benefit com- 
putation once this minimum service 
requirement is met; moreover, once 5 
years of civilian service have been ac- 
quired, military service may be used to 
meet the various service requirements, 
such as the 30 years needed for volun- 
tary retirement at ages 55-60. Here- 
after, unless otherwise specified, the 
term “service” will be used to denote 
both civilian and military combined. 

'Retirement under the previous law, 
supplemented by the $25 or 25-percent 
increase mentioned above, would be more 
favorable for all persons other than those 
with medium-range salaries (roughly 
$2,500 to $4,000) or those with long pe- 
riods of service (since in most cases only 


30, or at most 35, years were creditable 
previously). 


Compulsory Age Retirement 


Retirement is compulsory at age 70 
if the employee has at least 15 years 
of service. Those with less than 15 
years’ service at age 70 must retire as 
soon thereafter as they have com- 
pleted the 15 years. The Government 
cannot, as it could under the previous 
law, require retirement when the con- 
ditions for voluntary retirement (see 
below) are met. 


Voluntary Age Retirement 


Voluntary retirement at the option 
of the employee is possible at age 62 
with 15 or more years of service ° or at 
age 60 with 30 or more years of serv- 
ice. In addition, those with 30 or more 
years of service may elect to retire be- 
tween the ages of 55 and 60, but their 
annuity as computed by the usual for- 
mula will be reduced one-fourth of 1 
percent for each month that they are 
under age 60 at time of retirement, or, 
in other words, 3 percent for each year. 
(For example, for retirement at exact 
age 55, the reduction would be 15 per- 
cent.) However, this reduction is 
much smaller than if it were computed 
on an actuarial basis, which would re- 
sult in a rate of about 6 or 7 percent 
per year instead of 3 percent. Thus 
there is some “bargain” element for 
early voluntary retirants. 


Involuntary Separation Retirement 


Employees who are involuntarily 
separated after 25 or more years of 
service receive reduced annuities on 
the same basis as early voluntary re- 
tirants.’ For those with less than 25 
years of service who are involuntarily 
separated, only deferred annuities at 
age 62 are available, as will be de- 


Employees aged 62 or over who have 
less than 15 years of service but 5 or more 
years of civilian service can, under the 
withdrawal annuity provision (described 
subsequently), elect immediate retire- 
ment, with the annuity computed by the 
usual formula. Employees in this cate- 
gory, however, while they get the advan- 
tages of the same benefit formula, cannot 
obtain the very favorable joint and sur- 
vivor annuity options that those with 15 
or more years of service may elect. 

7 Quite obviously an individual involun- 
tarily separated with 30 or more years 
of service and at age 55 or over qualifies 
under either this category or as an early 
voluntary retirant. In either case the 
benefits available are identical in all re- 
spects. 


scribed subsequently. Formerly per- 
sons with 5 or more years of service 
who were involuntarily separated 
could receive actuarially reduced an- 
nuities beginning at age 55. Although 
this provision was no “bargain” ac- 
tuarially, it was of great convenience 
and advantage to certain individuals 
in this category. 


Disability Retirement 


Employees who have had at least 5 
years of civilian service and who are 
disabled so that they cannot perform 
their usual work can retire at any age. 
The annuity is computed by the regu- 
lar benefit formula, with no reduction 
because they are below the normal re- 
tirement age. The provisions for this 
category are largely unchanged from 
those in the previous law.® 


Withdrawal Benefits 


Individuals who leave Government 
employment before completing 5 years 
of civilian service can receive only a 
refund of their own contributions to 
date with accumulated interest,’ re- 
ferred to subsequently as the “ac- 
count.” 

The so-called tontine charge of $1 
per month of service, formerly de- 
ducted from the individual account, 
has been completely eliminated, for 
both past and future months, in the 
case of persons withdrawing after 
March 1948. 

Employees who withdraw after hav- 
ing had at least 5 but less than 20 
years of civilian service may elect 
either a refund of their account or a 
vested deferred annuity at age 62, 
computed by the regular benefit for- 
mula.” Previously, such individuals 
could use only two of the four annuity 
formulas. For middle and high-sal- 
aried employees these formulas gave 
lower amounts than would be avail- 
able in the event of retirement di- 


8’ The law contains various administra- 
tive provisions in regard to determination 
of initial disability, continued proof of 
disability, and recovery from disability, 
but they are not discussed here. 

® Before 1948 the interest rate was 4 per- 
cent while the individual was in service 
and 8 percent otherwise; in 1948 and 
thereafter it is 3 percent in all cases. 

The election to receive a vested de- 
ferred annuity instead of a refund is not 
binding; the individual can obtain a re- 
fund of his account at any time between 
withdrawal from service and age 62. 
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rectly from active service. As indi- 
cated previously, individuals who are 
at least 62 years old but who have 
less than 15 years of service may, nev- 
ertheless, effect immediate retirement 
by coming under this withdrawal an- 
nuity provision. If an individual 
elects to receive a vested deferred an- 
nuity but dies before age 62, the ac- 
cumulated account is paid. It might 
be pointed out that, on the whole, per- 
sons who take the cash refund instead 
oi the deferred annuity suffer a con- 
siderable financial loss, since in most 
instances the actuarial value of the 
deferred annuity will always be ap- 
preciably—three to four times— 
greater. 

Persons withdrawing after 20 years 
of civilian service can receive only the 
vested deferred annuity. They thus 
cannot lose their old-age protection 
by electing a jump-sum refund. 

Individuals who had at least 5 years 
of service and who withdrew between 
January 24, 1942," and April 1, 1948, 
continue to have the same rights to 
vested deferred annuities as under the 
previous law; the benefit amounts and 
all other conditions are unchanged by 
the amendments unless they should 
return to service, in which event the 
conditions of the new law prevail. 


Survivor Benefits for Deaths in 
Active Service 


At the death of an employee who 
has had less than 5 years of civilian 
service there is only a lump-sum re- 
fund of the account. If the employee 
has had 5 or more years of civilian 
service, monthly survivor benefits are 
provided in many instances. With re- 
spect to the deaths of married women 
and all nonmarried persons without 
children, however, only the iump-sum 
payment of the account is available. 
Under the previous law (applicable to 
deaths on or before February 28, 1948) 
the death benefit in all cases was 
merely the return of the account. 

When a married man cies and there 
are no children, his widow, if she is 
at least 50 years of age or when she 
reaches age 50, receives a life annuity 
equal to half her husband’s annuity, 
* 1Before the 1942 amendments to the 
law, individuals who withdrew from serv- 
ice could not generally receive vested de- 


ferred annuities but instead had to take 
refunds. 


computed as of the date of his death 
and for the full amount without any 
reduction because he was under re- 
tirement age. In other words, the 
same computation applies here as 
would apply for a disability annuity. 
The lower half of table 1 shows illus- 
trative monthly annuities for widows. 
The annuity ceases on remarriage. If 
the widow is under age 50 at the time 
of her husband’s death, only the de- 
ferred annuity, not the lump sum, is 
available. If the annuity ceases be- 
cause of death or remarriage, and if 
the total payments that have been 
made do not equal the account as of 
the date of the husband’s death, a 
refund of the difference is then pay- 
able as a lump sum. As a result of 
these widow’s benefits, a considerable 
amount of insurance is added to the 
holdings of Government employees. 
For instance, for a man aged 55 with 


25 years of service and with a wife 
aged 50 and no children, the equiva- 
lent face amount of insurance is 
about $9,000 for a $2,000 employee, 
$14,000 for a $4,000 employee, and 
$25,000 for an $8,000 employee. 

The widow of a man with children 
(unmarried and under age 18, or re- 
gardless of age if incapable of self- 
support by reason of disability) re- 
ceives the annuity immediately, what- 
ever her age. The annuity continues 
throughout her lifetime (or until re- 
marriage) even if she is still under 
age 50 when the children are no longer 
eligible. Each child receives half the 
widow’s annuity (or, in other words, 
one-fourth of the employee annuity) 
but with a monthly maximum of $30 
per child cr $75 for all children in the 
family. 

Table 2 gives illustrative monthly 
annuities for families consisting of a 


Table 2.—Ilustrative family monthly annuities for widow and orphans ' 





Highest 5-year average salary 


Widow and 1 child: 


$1,500 $13 $25 





$3,500 
$4,000 


$5,000 

$6,000 

$7,000__ 

$8,000 

$9,000. _- 

$10,000 Te 
Widow and 2 children: 

$1,500 * 

$2,000 

$2,500 

$3,000 

$3,500 

$4,000 

$5.000 

$6,000 

$7,000 

$8,000 

$9,060 

$10,000 
W idow end 3 children: 

$1,500 

$2,000 

$2,5 





$7,000 
$8,000 


$9,000 
$10,000 


1 For conditions under which this annuity is paya- 
ble, see text. Amount shown assumes that employee 
did not have a reduction in his annuity for early 
retirement and had repaid all refunds and made all 





Years of creditable service 


15 2 | 25 | 30 | 35 40 


$38 $50 $63 | $75 $75 $75 


84 9 
_—— 


$6 97 

















103 113 
110 | 122 
118 | 130 
125 138 
139 155 
161 180 
183 | 205 
205 | 230 
227 | 255 
249 | 280 
100 | 100 
126 | 127 
133 | 143 
140 152 
148 160 
155 1638 
169 185 
191 210 
213 | 235 
235 °60 
257 285 
279 310 
125 | 125 
141 | 142 
148 158 
155 | 167 
163 | 175 
170 | 183 
184 200 
206 125 
228 250 
250 275 
272 309 
204 325 


Note’ The figures in this table may differ slightly 


from those arising for actual cases because of differ- 
ences in method of rounding, but differences wilt 


rarely, if ever, exceed $1. Figures below line are 
those that result from the maximum provision on 
orphan annuities. 


service credit deposits 
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widow and different numbers of chil- 
dren. It will be observed that the 
maximum provisions on the children’s 
annuities have an appreciable effect 
on the total amount, particularly if 
the employee was in the high-salary 
bracket and had moderate or long 
service. When there are more than 
three children, the total benefit is, in 
most instances, the same as when 
there are three children, in view of 
the fact that the $75 maximum for 
the children applies in all such cases. 
When any annuities are terminated 
by the death of the widow or child or 
by a child’s marriage or attainment 
of age 18, the benefit amounts are 
recomputed on the basis of the new 
family composition as though it had 
existed at the time the employee 
died; no such recomputation is made, 
however, when the widow remarries 
or reaches age 50. The same refund 
provision as in the case of married 
men without children applies if the 
aggregate annuity payments made to 
all beneficiaries are less than the 


erally not increased for children in 
excess of three, because of the $100 
maximum provision. It is interest- 
ing to note that in numerous in- 
stances the total family benefit for a 
widow and three children is less than 
if the widow were not present—less, 
in other words, than when there are 
merely three orphan children. In the 
case of a $3,000 employee with 15 
years of service, for example, the bene- 
fits would total $86 in the first situa- 
tion and $100 in the second. Likewise, 
in many instances a widow and two 
children receive only the same amount 
as do two children alone. 


Survivor Benefits for Deaths After 
Retirement 


The survivor benefits discussed up 
to this point have been those available 
to the families of employees who re- 
tired before April 1, 1948. This sec- 


tion deals with survivor benefits pay- 
able on the death of employees retir- 
ing after that date.” As indicated 
earlier, no survivor benefits are pay- 


2 An anomalous situation arises for 
those who retired after February 28 and 
before April 1, 1948. The employee annu- 
ity is computed by the previous law and 
is increased for April and thereafter by 
$25 or 25 percent unless the joint and 
survivor option, described previously, is 
elected for the spouse. However, if there 
are eligible children when the annuitant 
dies, the survivor benefits to the widow 
and orphans under the new law (as de- 
scribed hereafter) are payable and are 
computed from the new formula. Appar- 
ently, it is possible for a widow to receive 
two separate annuities with respect to 
her husband, one for life under the joint 
and survivor option made available for 
existing annuitants by the new law, and 
the other, if eligible children were left, 
payable to age 50. In fact, there could 
even be three separate annuities for the 
widow if the husband had also elected 
a joint and survivor annuity (on an actu- 
arial basis) under the old law. 


Table 3.—I/lustrative family monthly annuities for orphans when no widow is present } 
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shown the maximum provisions apply 


ly 
.T 
ili 


on 


rather than the amount as computed 
from the benefit formula. As has 
been said, the total benefit is gen- 


1 For conditions under which this annuity is 
payable, see text. Amount shown assumes that 
employee did not have a reduction in his annuity 
for early retirement and had repaid all refunds and 
made all service credit deposits. 


Norte: The figures in this table may differ slightly 
from those arising for actual cases because of differ- 
ences in method of rounding, but differ€nces will 
rarely, if ever, exceed $1. Figures below line are 
those that result from the maximum provision on 


orphan annuities. 
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able after retirement (or for that mat- 
ter, after withdrawal) in the case of 
employees who withdraw after 5 years 
of civilian service and receive vested 
withdrawal annuities. For age re- 
tirements and disability retirements, 
monthly survivor benefits are avail- 
able in certain instances—in some 
cases for all individuals concerned and 
in other cases only when the employee 
has made an election. In all instances, 
there is a provision for refund of the 
difference between the total annuity 
payments made after all possible an- 
nuities have terminated and the ac- 
count at the time of retirement. 

If there are eligible children at the 
time the man dies, an annuity is pay- 
able to the widow in the same amount 
as those outlined in connection with 
deaths in active service, that is, half 
the husband’s full annuity prior to 
any reduction actually made because 
of a joint and survivor annuity. How- 
ever, this annuity ceases at age 50 (or 
earlier death or remarriage) whether 
or not any children are then eligible. 
That age limitation is set because a 
joint and survivor annuity for the 
widow, beginning at age 50, may be 
elected. Likewise, the children re- 
ceive the annuities described previ- 
ously. A similar annuity is paid the 
children of a nonmarried annuitant.” 

Two types of joint and survivor an- 
nuities are available to annuitants 
who take a reduction in their own 
benefit. One type is available to mar- 
ried men for their surviving widows, 
and the other type is for nonmarried 
persons for a named beneficiary. 
Strangely enough, this option may 
not be elected by married women, even 
though the married women who were 
on the annuitant roll as of the effec- 
tive date could make such an election 
in lieu of the increased annuity. Non- 
married annuitants—excluding those 
retired for disability, to whom the op- 
tion is not available—must furnish 
proof of good health. 

Under the option for married men, 
the widow’s annuity is 50 percent of 
the full employee annuity. It is pay- 
able only after age 50, and it ceases 


3 There is a minor exception that will 
probably occur very rarely in actual prac- 
tice; a child cannot receive, with respect 
to the same person, an annuity both un- 
der this provision and under a joint and 
survivor option. 


Table 4.—Joint and survivor annuity fac- 
tor for married male annuitant under 
civil-service retirement system as percent 
of factor on reasonable actuarial basis‘ 





Factor in law as percent of factor 
| on actuarial basis,! when retire- 
ment age of employee annui- 














Age of wife tant is— 
55 60 65 70 

ae | a - 

Dib e eainticame 97 | 102 109 | 120 
See a aie | 101 lil 125 150 
oe ae | 99 112 134 | 180 
ae | 101 112 | 131 173 
Oe st 2: a7 102 108 | 120 | 141 
/, eS 96 99} 105) 115 

if | 

1 Based on Standard Annuity Table at 3-percent 
interest. These comparisons would differ only 


slightly if the computations had been based on the 
U.S. White Lives Table. 


on remarriage. The annuity payable 
to the employee during his lifetime is 
the full annuity reduced by 10 percent 
if the wife is 60 years or over at the 
time the husband retires (regardless 
of his age) and by an additional three- 
fourths of 1 percent for cach year the 
wife is under age 60 at that time, with 
a maximum reduction of 25 percent 
(i. e., for wives aged 40 or under). It 
should be noted that the reductions 
specified apply only to the employee 
annuity and not to the annuity for 
the surviving widow. Thus, for in- 
stance, if the employee annuity prior 
to election of the option is $100 per 
month, the reduced amount payable to 
the employee for life would be $90 if 
his wife is aged 60, $84 if she is aged 
52, and $75 if she is aged 40 or under; 
in all instances, however, the surviving 
widow would receive $50. It will thus 
be seen that in general this option, 
if it is elected, ties in with the annuity 
benefits payable for deaths in active 
service “* and with the survivor bene- 
fits automatically paid with respect to 
annuitants who leave children at their 
death. 

The factors prescribed in the law 
for the reduced employee annuity 
when the husband elects this option, 
unlike those for joint and survivor 


4*# An exception occurs when the annui- 
tant has retired before age 60 and his 
annuity has been reduced 3 percent for 
each year under that age. Consider, for 
instance, an employee with a full annuity 
of $100 a month who retires at age 55 
and whose actual annuity is therefore 
$85. If he dies, his widow receives half 
his annuity or $42.50. If, on the other 
hand, he had died just before retiring, 
she would have received an annuity of $50. 


annuities in the former act, are not on 
an actuarial basis. In most instances, 
but by no means in all, they represent 
a “bargain” to the annuitant. These 
arbitrary factors were probably intro- 
duced for ease in administration, but 
they create significant inequities as 
between different individuals. Table 
4 compares, for certain combinations 
of ages of husband and wife, the fac- 
tors that will be applicable according 
to the law, and those developed on a 
sound actuarial basis. As will be seen, 
in some instances the factors in the 
law are more generous by as much as 
80 percent, although in certain other 
cases there is a relative underpayment 
of about 5 percent. 

For nonmarried employees electing 
a joint and survivor annuity option 
the survivor annuitant must have an 
insurable interest in the employee, as, 
for example, in the case of a parent, 
brother, or child.“ This survivor an- 
nuity, unlike that for the widow, is 
payable immediately on the death of 
the employee annuitant and runs for 
life without any specific age limit and 
regardless of marriage or remarriage. 


15 See footnote 13, however, for the lim- 
itation on duplication of benefits in this 
case. 


Table 5.—Joint and survivor annuity fac- 
tor for nonmarried annuitant under 
civil-service retirement system as percent 
of factor on reasonable actuarial basis } 























Factor in law as percent of 
factor on actuarial _ basis,! 
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1 Based on Standard Annuity Table at 3-percent 
interest. These comparisons would differ only 
slightly if the computations had been based on the 
U.S. White Lives Table. 
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The amount is always half the reduced 
employee annuity, rather than half 
the full employee annuity as in the 
case of widows. The reduction in the 
employee annuity is based on the dif- 
ference in age between the employee 
and the survivor annuitant, as fol- 
lows: 


Survivor younger than Percentage 

employee by— reduction 
Eees than. 6 yearas.......25ccescnsca 10 
5-9 years....._ Secs Ae Ke oi awe ind doasatamc hdc 15 
I Is astcoic nd in ccih ated onic endicncun 20 
Ret es ca and eae 25 
Se SO recess 30 
26. YOOTS OF MOTS..2 625s tn cccs 40 


Once again, in most instances, these 
arbitrary factors contain a “bargain” 
element, as is shown in table 5 for 
certain selected cases, although by no 
means as much as in the case of mar- 
ried men. As will be seen, however, 
in many instances the reductions are 
too large as compared with factors 
computed on an actuarial basis As 
a result, while the arbitrary factors 
are favorable to some annuitants, 
they are very unfavorable to others, 
with a range of variation as high as 
20 percent in each direction. More- 
over, there are the very serious objec- 
tions that no allowance is made for 
the sex of the employee and the sur- 
vivor annuitant, and that the various 
age groups are so broad as to cause a 
significantly large difference in bor- 
der-line cases. 

The new survivor provisions are 
much more comprehensive than those 
formerly available. Under the old 
law, both age and disability annui- 
tants could choose between two types 
of annuities for themselves. The first 
type, which was most commonly used, 
was in effect a cash refund annuity, 
while the second was a somewhat 
larger annuity but with no refund at 
death. The cash refund annuity dif- 
fered from the one in the present law 
for employees who do not elect a joint 
and survivor annuity in that it re- 
duced the account only by the amount 
of the annuity purchased by the ac- 
count, rather than by the total an- 
nuity payments received, as at pres- 
ent; on the whole, therefore, a refund 
was payable if death occurred within 
about 10 years after retirement.” The 


16 Under the present law there will prob- 
ably be no refund in most instances unless 
the annuitant dies within 2 or 3 years 
after retirement. 


new basis is, of course, much easier to 
administer and is equally justifiable, 
actuarially and logically. 

In addition, under the former law, 
annuitants retired for age could elect 
a joint and survivor annuity payable 
to any designated survivor regardless 
of the latter’s insurable interest. The 
survivor annuity was payable imme- 
diately on the death of the annuitant 
and ran for the lifetime of the sur- 
vivor, regardless of age or- remarriage. 
The amount of the reduction was de- 
termined on an actuarial basis accord- 
ing to the various age-sex combina- 
tions of the employee annuitant and 
the survivor annuitant and which of 
the two options was elected.” In the 
great preponderance of the cases, the 
new provisions are more favorable to 
employees than the old provisions al- 
though there are certain disadvan- 
tages, such as the limitations in re- 
gard to remarriage, the minimum age 
at which payments commence, and 
who can make the elections. In a few 
cases, also, the arbitrary factors for 
computing the joint and survivor an- 
nuity produce too great a reduction. 


Reemployment of Annuitants 


Previously, when annuitants re- 
turned to work under the system, their 
benefits were entirely recomputed, 
which occasionally had the effect of 
creating some very appreciable “loop- 
holes.” Under the new law these 
loopholes are in most instances no 
longer possible, because annuitants 
aged 60 or over who are reemployed 
must continue to receive the original 
annuity. No service credit will be 
given for the period of reemployment, 
and no retirement deduction will be 
made, but the pay is reduced by the 
amount of the annuity. 


Redeposit of Refunds 


All refunds received must be re- 
deposited upon return to service or 
else none of the service in the period 
covered by the refund will be credit- 
able in computing the amount of an- 
nuity, though it will be used in de- 
termining length of service in meeting 


The survivor annuity could be for 
either the full amount or half the amount 
of the reduced annuity. Of course, the 
reduced annuity would be less in the for- 
mer case because of the larger survivor 
benefits provided. 


eligibility requirements. In all but a 
few rare instances—when the annuity 
is affected by the 80-percent maximum 
on the size of the benefit, for ex- 
ample—the annuity will be materially 
reduced if the refunds are not re- 
deposited. 


Purchase of Service Credit 


Formerly, if there was creditable 
service for which contributions had 
not been made, credit was given in 
determining length of service, though 
the annuity was reduced by the 
amount that would have been pur- 
chasable, on an actuarial basis, by 
such contributions if they had been 
made. The new law introduces an 
arbitrary factor to determine this 
“purchasable” amount. Thus the 
amount of the annual annuity as com- 
puted by counting all service is re- 
duced by 10 percent of the accumu- 
lated service-credit deposit that was 
not made as of date of retirement. 
For example, if the annuity would 
have amounted to $1,500 a year on 
the basis of contributions having been 
made for all service, but if a service- 
credit deposit of $1,000 (including in- 
terest to date of retirement) had not 
been made, the annuity actually paid 
would be reduced to $1,400. In most 
instances this reduction is larger than 
it would be on an “actuarial” basis, 
which is probably fair enough as a 
sort of penalty, though it does not 
apply equally to all individuals. Asa 
result, under the new law it is in most 
cases advantageous to purchase all 
such service credit, especially just be- 
fore retirement; under the old law 
there was by no means such a clear 
case for this action. 


Military Service 


Full credit is given for all military 
service except when such service is 
used as the basis for retired pay for 
other than service-connected disa- 
bility resulting from enemy combat 
or explosion of an instrument of war. 


Duplication of Benefits 


Except for the relatively infrequent 
cases of annuitants who leave minor 
children when they die, there is no 
provision against the payment of more 
than one separate annuity to a par- 
ticular individual. Thus a woman can 
receive retirement benefits as a result 
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of her own employment and also as a 
widow. Likewise, a widow or a child 
annuitant may receive the annuity 
and work for the Government at the 
same time. 


Contribution Rate 


In the first full pay period occurring 
after June 30, 1948, the contribution 
rate will be increased from 5 percent 
to 6 percent. For many individuals 
this increase is larger than the value of 
the additional benefits payable, if any, 
while for others the very valuable sur- 
vivor benefits alone are worth more 
than the additional 1-percent contri- 
bution. Because of the refund feature 
and the sizable governmental share of 
the cost of the system, however, no 
employee can properly feel that the 
benefit provisions as changed are un- 
fair. 


Voluntary Contributions 


The provision for voluntary contri- 
butions has been used relatively little. 
Of the 111,000 employee annuitants on 
the roll as of June 30, 1947, for ex- 
ample, only 900 or less than 1 percent 
had additional annuities because they 
had made such voluntary deposits. 
That provision is continued but on a 
somewhat different basis. As before, 
an employee may deposit up to 10 per- 
cent of his total salary back to August 
1920. These deposits must be made 
while the employee is in service but at 
any time before retirement, though 
they cannot be made until the em- 
ployee has redeposited all refunds re- 
ceived and purchased all service credit. 
The money accumulates, as in a sav- 
ings bank, at 3-percent interest and is 
refunded at the death of the employee 
and may be withdrawn on separation 
before retirement. Thus, if an em- 
ployee leaves the service before he is 
eligible for immediate retirement ben- 
efits, he may either withdraw the de- 
posits plus interest or leave them to 
purchase a deferred annuity. At re- 
tirement the accumulated amount is 
used to purchase an annuity that has 
the same cash-refund feature as that 
of the regular annuity.” For the ad- 


18Reduced joint and survivor annuity 
options will be available for all retirants, 
regardless of sex or marital status, on the 
same basis as for regular annuities of non- 
married annuitants; that is, the survivor 
annuity is half the reduced employee an- 
nuity. 


Table 6.—Annual income (payable monthly) under cash refund annuities per $100 of 
single premium 
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ditional annuity, however, the refund 
period will generally run for 10 to 12 
years, since the account is reduced 
only by the amount “purchasable” by 
the voluntary contributions and the 
Government does not directly provide 
any of the annuity. 

Formerly the amount of such an- 
nuity was based on actuarial factors 
computed at somewhat of a “bargain” 
rate, since the mortality table used 
made no allowance for the future im- 
provement in mortality that is very 
likely to occur, and at the same time 
used the generous interest rate of 4 
percent. Now the law contains ar- 
bitrary factors that vary only by age 
and not by sex. Each $100 of volun- 
tary contribution in the accumulated 
deposit account will purchase an an- 
nual annuity of $7 for employees re- 
tiring at age 55 or under; * the amount 
purchasable increases by 20 cents for 
each year that the individual is above 
age 55 at time of retirement—that is, 
the factor is $8 for age 60, $9 for age 
65, and $10 for age 70. 

Table 6 compares the annual income 
under cash refund annuities from 
various sources for a single premium 
of $100 for men and women at selected 
ages. In addition to the present and 
former factors for the civil-service 
retirement system, the table shows 
those computed from two life tables 
using an interest rate of 3 percent, 


129A constant factor for ages under 55 
is probably justified because this class 
consists of disability annuitants for whom 
annuity values are relatively constant re- 
gardless of age. 


which is the rate currently credited 
on individual accounts. The first life 
table is the official one for white per- 
sons in the United States, based on 
the experience in 1939-41, while the 
second is the Standard Annuity Table 
which has been used by most life in- 
surance companies as the basis for 
their annuity rates.” In addition, 
there are shown factors used by several 
representative large insurance com- 
panies under their settlement options 
(which are in effect the net rates with- 
out any allowance for expenses) and 
for their single premiums (which do 
include an allowance for expense and 
mortality selection). 

Since the factors used in a govern- 
mental system such as this can, no 
doubt, justifiably be on a nonexpense 
basis, their actuarial adequacy can 
more properly be compared with the 
net rates under the two life tables and 
with the settlement option rates. As 
may be seen from table 6, the current 
factors under the civil-service provi- 
sions are higher than the former ones 
by about 5 percent for men and 15 per- 
cent for women. In comparison with 
the population life table, the current 
factors are about 10 percent higher 
for men and almost 20 percent higher 
for women. In comparison with the 
Standard Annuity Table, the differ- 
ential is about 25 percent for men and 
almost 40 percent for women. In com- 


» Actually, in the last few years most 
companies have adopted a stricter basis 
by using this table but rating down the 
ages; for instance, a person aged 60 is 
considered aged 58. 
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parison with insurance company rates 
the current civil-service factors give 
about 35 percent more for men and 
50 percent more for women than do 
the settlement option rates, and about 
65 percent and 80 percent more than 
the single premium rates. The “bar- 
gain” element present in the voluntary 
deposit system is therefore very con- 
siderable. 


Actuarial Cost of the Program 


In considering the cost of the new 
system it will be of interest to consider 
first the cost of the previous law, both 
at the time of its enactment in 1942 
and when the new law was being con- 
sidered. 

The 1942 act was originally esti- 
mated to cost about 15% percent of 
pay roll on a level-premium actuarial 
basis, of which 5 percent was paid by 
the employees and the other 10% 
percent by the Government. The 
1948 estimate of the cost of the 1942 
act indicated a total level-premium 
cost of only 10 percent of pay roll, so 
that the employees’ 5-percent contri- 
butions paid half the cost; the Gov- 
ernment’s share of the cost was only 
5 percent of pay roll, in contrast to the 
1042 percent estimated earlier. This 
great difference appears to be due en- 
tirely to two factors, namely, the 
nigher salary rates* and the use of 
different age and service distributions 
of active employees.” 

The costs discussed above have been 
in terms of percentage of pay roil, 
which is probably the soundest basis 
for cost comparisons. However, dol- 
lar figures also might be of interest. 
Thus, in 1942 the Government cost 
was estimated at $136 million per year 
on the basis of the 1940 pay roll, while 
in 1948 the corresponding figure was 
$224 million. This increase of about 
65 percent arose because the rise in 
pay roll more than offset the relative 





“1 Twenty-Second Annual Report oj the 
Board of Actuaries of the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1942 (H. Doc. 
259, 78th Cong., Ist sess., p. 9). 

**Because of the weighted nature of 
the benefit formulas, increases in salary 
did not produce corresponding propor- 
tional increases in benefiis. 

*3 With the growth in Government em- 
ployment, a greater proportion of the em- 
ployees in 1948 had, in general, little or 
no previous service. 
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savings in cost that resulted from the 
factors already mentioned. 

It has been estimated* that the 
total level-premium cost of the pres- 
ent law is about 12% percent of pay 
roll, of which the employees pay 6 
percent. Thus the Government cost 
of about 6% percent of pay roll is 
higher than its cost of 5 percent for 
the 1942 act but about one-third lower 
than was estimated at the time it was 
cnacted. In terms of dollars, the Gov- 
ernment cost for the present law is 
probably about $285 million a year. 

The cost of the civil-service retire- 
raent system is difficult to determine 
exactly, not only because of the neces- 

ary range of variation present in any 

actuarial estimate but also because of 
the numerous optional features avail- 
able to employees by election. Since 
such features are not on an actuarial 
basis, election of any one instead of 
another can result in an appreciable 
profit or loss to the fund. For in- 
stance, if most employees who with- 
craw with more than 5 but less than 
20 years of civilian service take their 
refunds instead of the more valuable 
deferred-annuity rights, the system 
will “save” money. On the other 
hand, if most retiring employees elect 
the joint and survivor annuity options 
or use the optional deposit system, 
the cost to the fund will be greater 
because the factors used, in general, 
grant more than the actuarial equiva- 
lents. 


Comparison With Survivor Protec- 
tion Under Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance 


The survivor protection provided 
for Government employees under the 
new law differs materially from that 
offered to workers covered under the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. In many respects the civil-serv- 
ice retirement survivor protection is 
superior, although in other important 
respects it is not. 

The chief advantages of the civil- 
service survivor benefits lie in the 
amount of the benefits, which for 
long-service employees are at an ap- 
preciably higher level than those 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and in the lower age at which 








**Congressional Record, Feb. 26, 1948, 


p. 1808. 


widow’s benefits are payable. Also 
from the viewpoint of the individual 
beneficiary there are advantages in 
that the civil-service survivor benefits 
are hedged in by fewer restrictions. 
The benefit may continue, for ex- 
ample, while the survivor is working 
for the Government or receiving an 
annuity in his own right. 

On the other hand, the survivor 
benefits offered by the civil-service 
system possess a number of serious 
disadvantages: 

1. For short-service employees the 
benefits are very small, and these per- 
sons are probably, the ones with the 
greatest social need, since they are at 
the younger ages when their children 
have long potential periods of de- 
pendency; 

2. Because of the maximum limita- 
tions on children’s benefits, more em- 
phasis is placed on the annuity for 
the widow than for the family, which 
;cems less desirable from the stand- 
point of society as a whole; 

3. Survivor protection for the aged 
widow of an annuitant is available 
only on an elective basis and then 
only if the annuitant takes a reduc- 
tion in his own annuity. Under old- 
age and survivors insurance, on the 
»ther hand, the employee receives his 
fuil benefit, and his wife, if she is 
eligible, also receives a monthly bene- 
fit. In general, experience has indi- 
cated that elective options are rarely 
used by many persons, and their po- 
tential value is therefore not realized; 

4. Employees withdrawing from 
service lose all their survivor protec- 
tion immediately; 

5. Widow’s benefits are payable to 
relatively young widows whether or 
not they have children in their care: 
since this is an expensive feature, the 
money could perhaps better be used 
for the more socially desirable pro- 
tection of children. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The recent amendments to the civil- 
service retirement system have gone a 
long way toward providing broad pro- 
tection for Government employees. 
The new survivor benefits partially fill 
a very serious gap. The new annuity 
formula is in general more liberal and 
is easier to understand. In certain 
sectors, however, the system still does 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


In February, continued claims for 
State unemployment insurance rose to 
4,242,500. This almost unprecedented 
February increase, from 4,040,600 in 
January, was evidence that a large 
part of the unemployment—seasonal 
and other types as well—that began 
in the latter part of December and 
early January continued through Feb- 
ruary. The average weekly number 
of beneficiaries also jumped, from 
776,700 to 849,100, resulting in an in- 
crease of $1.6 million in benefits paid 
to unemployed workers. Continued 
claims, benefits, and _ beneficiaries 
were, however, considerably below the 
levels for February 1947. Initial 
claims, representing new unemploy- 
ment, followed the usual seasonal pat- 
tern and dropped from 967,000 to 
899,500. Despite the drop, the volume 
was considerably greater than in Feb- 
ruary of last year. 

Thirty-two States reported a decline 
in initial claims and an increase in 
continued claims during February. 
This divergence was due to the fact 
that many of the workers who filed 
initial claims in January were still un- 
employed in February. The declines 
in initial claims during February did 
not offset the heavy January in- 
creases, however. Apparently there 
was still a substantial volume of new 
unemployment during February. 

The outstanding factor in the Feb- 
ruary increase in continued claims was 
the sustained cold weather, which 
kept outdoor activities, particularly 
construction and logging and lumber- 
ing, at a minimum until the latter part 
of themonth. Lay-offs resulting from 
the shortage of gas for industrial use, 
which started in January, reached 
their peak about mid-February. It is 
estimated that the lay-offs affected 
about 150,000 automobile workers in 
Michigan alone and were a major fac- 
tor in the five States reporting the 
greatest increases in continued 
claims—Michigan (62,000) , Ohio (21,- 
000), Pennsylvania (20,000), Indiana 
(17,000), and West Virginia (15,900). 


While a shortage of natural gas also 
occurred early in 1947, the shortage 
this year was far more widespread and 
lasted longer. 

The national increase in claims is 
particularly significant inasmuch as 
February had 3 less reporting days 
than January. Moreover, the claims 
that would normally have been filed 
on February 23 and have been counted 
in the February claims load were re- 
scheduled to the first week in March, 
because of the holiday. 

Among the States in which the vol- 
ume of continued claims decreasea, 
New York was outstanding, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the drop 
of 57,900 in February followed a de- 
crease of 50,000 in January. Though 
specific information on the reasons 
for the February decline is not avail- 
able, the drop presumably was due to 
a seasonal improvement in the ap- 
parel industry in preparation for the 
Easter trade. In Illinois, continued 
claims went down by 9,600 from the 
January number, but they were still 
relatively high because of seasonal 
unemployment in the construction 
industry and temporary lay-offs in the 
food and meat-packing industries as 
well as in the wholesale distribution 
industries. 

New York also reported the great- 
est decline in initial claims—35,500, 
which followed a decline of 19,600 in 
January. New Jersey’s decline of 
12,700 was chiefly due to the smaller 


Chart 1.—Number of claimants for un- 
employment benefits, August 1945-Feb. 
28, 1948 
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number of reporting days in Febru- 
ary. The drop of 11,300 in Massa- 
chusetts reflected the large volume 
that had been received in January as 
a result of seasonal lay-offs, particu- 
larly in construction and retail trade. 
In Pennsylvania the decrease of 10,- 
800 was due to improved weather con- 
ditions that halted lay-offs caused by 
the shortage of gas for industrial use. 
Workers were recalled who had been 
temporarily laid off by the textile, ap- 
parel, and steel industries and the an- 
thracite mines, and by establishments 
taking inventory in early January. 
The drop of 8,700 in Illinois more 
than offset the January rise of 1,400. 
Despite the decline, however, lay-offs 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, February 1948 























Percentage change from— 
Item Number or 
amount | 
January 1948 February 1947 

Initial claims - 899, 481 —7.0 +23.0 
NO dE hie A oGaunes veins 553, 562 —8.8 +15. 7 
‘Additional. 345, 919 —3.9 +36. 8 
Continued claims......------------------ 4, 242, 489 +5.0 —5.5 
ES ea ae 524, 321 +.3 12.1 
ee See eS ea Sas ae SP rie 3, 718, 168 +5.7 —7.5 
WHOGRS COMMMONSRIOG ons ooo occ tcc eden we 3, 383, 307 +.8 —9.3 
Tova enempioyment.........<........--.-.--s.s6s- 2 3, 196, 000 +1.7 —10.2 
Other than total unemployment 3________________- 187, 307 —12.4 +8.1 
I 349, 509 +10.0 —2.4 
| a ee 110, 548 +16. 4 +5.1 
Weekly average beneficiaries... 849, 121 +9.3 —6.8 
Benefits paid #...........-____-- $60, 729, 753 +2.7 —7.9 
Benefits paid since first payable 5_____._........__.- oe ara om lg ae pe A mr ES 
Funds available as of Feb. 29 6__._-_-.-_-.-__._-______- $7, 370, 820, 393 +.7 +6.3 














1 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

2 Includes estimate for New York. 

3 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 


4 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

5 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes 
Rhode Island through January 1948. 

6 Includes Rhode Island as of Jan. 31, 1948. 
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were reported in construction, food 
and meat-packing and general whole- 
sale distribution industries (mail- 
order houses). In Maryland, the ces- 
sation of temporary lay-offs, which 
were general throughout the State 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
February 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 16, 1948! 


New 


| 
| 
—,; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total 


| 


Amount of change} 


Region and State All from— Were at | Wiocean 
claim- |————-————| claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants 


} ants ants ants 


January Febru- | 
1948 ary 1947 | 





| We | 
eee | 899, 481) —67, 509| +168, 039) 303, a 553, 562| 178, 020 





Total 
Region I: | 
Connecticut - e +796) 3, 811) 6, 899 
Maine __--- +150 1, 427| 2, 182 


Massachusetts ___- 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


—192} 10,802} 15,117) 
+413 1,208} 1,766 
+271 2,146) 3,306 





(. ees +443} 431) 906 
Region II-III: | | | 
Delaware ___.____- —383) 408; 1,198 328 


New Jersey... 

New York___. 

Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 


+2, 688) 13,335) 23, 688 

icsiesert A 35, 528; +17,384! 72,298) 54,762) 2 

ek | 70, 0! 53 —10, 794) —14,109| 18,677) 44,737| 12,245 
} | 














District of Columbia 2, 585 +414! 795| 2,528 779 
Maryland. _ 11, 744 +3, 414) 2, 667; 8, 204 1,719 
North Carolina._-__-| 12,779 +3,355} 5,830) 9, 087 3, 599 
aaa 10, 571 +4, 823 1, 804 9, 592 1, 413 
West Virginia_____ .11, 994 +1,725; 2,645) 10,876] 2,401 
Region V: | | | 
Kentucky -___- | 9,608) +1,450! +3, 131) | 2,766 
Michigan_____- 102, 797! +45, 684, +70, 604 11, 760 
Ohio ------------| 27,478! —3,370; +3,816 7,114 
Recion VI: | 
Illinois = | —8, 706) +3, 060) 9, 463 
TO... occa nae —4, 414) +9, 768) 4, 190 
Wisconsin_____ —2,032) +4, 493 2, 134 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .......... 9, 03 —44) +1, 203 1, 921} 1, 623 
jo 8, 964! —2,465) +1,468) 2,978 2, 250 
Georgia - ae 7, 433 —179 —734| 3,064 2, 161 
Mississippi oan 5, 412 +795; +2,112 917 769 
South Carolina. ____- | 6, 503} +1, 463; +2,955} 1,389) 968 
‘Fommasees. .......... 10, 707 y —499) 3,137 2, 444 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa_____. 4,071 +142 1, 521) 1, 283 
Minnesota_...._____- | 8, 242 +1, 929 2, 611) 2, 091 
Nebraska...........- | 2,093 —365 702| 557 
North Dakota ae 648 +43 160) 138 
South Dakota. ____- 663 +237 258) 232 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas_.._._._.-- 10, 330; +2,617; +5,501; 1,367) 9,090) 1,145 
Kansas. ___- ne 5, 362 —813 +994 1, 525) 4, 298 1, 237 
Missouri vr Ee 19,184, —3,595| —1, 269) 6,080) 13,025) 3,902 
Oklahoma. .._.__-__-| 6, 836 —541 +152; 1,973 5,790} 1,715 
Region X: 
Louisiana } 11,816 +801; +2, 763 2, 383 9, 915 1, 997 
New Mexico eeu 1, 255 —153 +214 304; = 1,041 270 
: ES 13, 958 +931 —547 4, 014! 2 12, 199 3, 508 
Region XI: | 
Colorado. __....._-_- | 3, 337 —688| +1, 347) 1, 073} 2, 021 96 
Idaho ap 1, 967 —540 +135 655| 1, 459 433 
Montana. __- reo 1,968; —1,095 +328 485 1, 625 427 
i Se a ae 2, 37 —918 +479 689 1, 624 505 
Wyoming--....._.-- } 723 —248 +76 207 622 190 
Region XII: | | 
ee a —364 231 892! 2,358 
Caliormis............. 138, 645, —2, 423 +90, 50 58,123) 91, 437| 
i Re a | 1, 259 —408 +72 413 977| 
Oregon. .............| 10,064! —2, 203 —126) 2,484) 6, 115} 
Washington__ | 19,488] —3,978! +1,807 4,587! 10, 722) 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska i a 573 —456 +341 167 438 136 
ae tae at 741 —229 +485 207 576 177 





' Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis 

? Data estimated by State age ney. 


during January, accounted for the de- 
cline of 5,600. All other declines in 
initial claims were below 5,000 and, 
for the most part, reflected the high 
volumes received in January. 
Insured unemployment during the 











week ended February 14, 1948, repre- 
sented 3.7 percent of average monthly 
covered employment. The ratio was 
3.3 percent in January, 2.6 percent in 
December, and 4.0 percent in Febru- 
ary 1947. Only Florida, Illinois, 


’ 


Table 3.—Continued claims' received in local offices, by State 
February 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 16, 1948] 


Total ? Compensable 














| 
Amount of change 
Region ; “~ from r , 
egion and State All Wom- an | Wom- 
claim- PRS - claim- | _,&? 
ants Janu- | Febru- —_ ants | —_ 
ary ary an | ants 
1948 1947 
Total. ...|4, 242, 489 +201, 936) —244, 934) 1, 547, 727/3, 718, 168!1, 364, 287 
Region I: 
Connecticut ____- +1,191: —9, 969 11, 758 9, 468 
[eae —607, —2,087} 13,001) 12, 572 
Massachusetts —3, 895) —17,772| 69, 625 64, 450 
New Hamsphire_. , 36 +1, 502} +6, 083) ; 6, 585 
Rhode Island_. 39, 036; —3,19)) +10, 420) 11, 224 
Vermont ct 8,011; +1,125) +3, 096) 2, 446 
Region II-III: 
Delaware —2, 468} 1,776 1, 595 





New Jersey +3, 101 92, 819 
New York —40, 813) 308, 638 2, 9, 
Pennsylvania___- 314, 835) +20,046 —43, 546) 87,448) 275, 051] 77, 774 
Region IV: 
District of Co- | 
lumbia oo 16, 838) -+1,518; —1, 931] 




















15, 386 5, 878 

Maryland 58, 484) +4,862) +6, 863 58, 484; 18,048 

North Carolina. 55, 067, +7,858) +11, 841 46, 974) 25, 440 

Virginia Bee 37, 333) +12, 405) +7, 735 31, 550] 9, 706 

West Virginia 57,210} +15,911| —3, 102 55, 108} 11,713 
Region V: | 

Kentucky __ 42,992) +8,795} +1,150) 14,749] 38, 053! 

Michigan___- 239, 765! +61, 999) +16, 813! 59,785} 204, 614 toe 

Ohio. 160, 515) +21, 046) +28, 791 57,815} 120,817 44, 049 
Region VI: | | 

Illinois a 248, 131 —9, 561, —28, 619) 105, 928 99, 512 

Co ae 84, 790) +16, 976; +31, 313 29, 706 26, 019 

Wisconsin.._...._| 39, 230} +1,092; ++7,120! 14,779 12, 267 
Region VII: 

Alabama ret 45,407; +1,172| —4,182 12, 11, 776 

Florida_........_- 45,949) —5,704) —2,804) 17, 2 16, 680 

Gewrea........__. 37, 506 +617; —11, 167) 17, § 29, 28 

Mississippi : 28,018} +7, 203) +2,307 6, 5 21, 

South Carolina__. } +1, 553 5, 250 13, 902 

Tennessee_ 29, 005 74, 218 





Region VIII: 











CO eS 11,015 23, 595 9, 761 
Minnesota_______- 32, 8,984) 26,122 7, 189 
Nebraska 9, 964 +758} —2, 739 2, 809} 7, 752 2, 220 
North Dakota 4, 532 +669) —1, 183 1, 040) 4, 153) 962 
South Dakota____| 4,510; +1, 116 +715) 1, 739) 3, 984 1, 520 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas Ee. 44, 593) +10, 364 +3, po 7,479 
Kansas IgE 32, 248 9, 162 
Missouri..........| 109, 697 32, 407 
Oklahoma... 26, 882 6, 976 
Region X: 
Louisiana. s 43, 803) +11, 298 —776 10, 297} 8, 823 
New Mexico.. 6, 833) +1, 177 +980 1, 692) 1, 565 
6, aS 37, 553) +6, 302) —15,917; 11, 259) 8, 916 
Region XI: 
Colorado. 12,760; +2,641) +2, 063 4, 185) 9, 484 3, 157 
Idaho 16, 283; +1, 110 +786 4, 548 14, 980 4, 135 
Montana 15, 939 +3, 203 +923 4, 460 13, 438 3, 805 
Utah 18,270, -+2,687| +1, 027 5, 563 16, 874 5, 140 
Wyoming. 3, 884 +1, 140 +573 974 2, 951 738 


Region XII: 





Arizona = 13. 431 +937 —347 5, 293 12, 619 
California _— ._- 640, 175 +5, 742) —90,475; 285,437; 567,195 
Nevada. _. 7,719| +1,001; +1, 682 2, 880 7, 182 
Oregon : 66,600; —6,025 —14, 181 22, 566 62, 118 
Washington 140, 434; —3, 629) —52, 238 42,064) 132,048 





Regions XIII and 
XIV: 
J ee ; 4, 697 +18! -+2,032 1, 247 4,27 
a 3, 882 —180, +2, 160 1, 504 3 





' In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
? Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, w hic h has no provision 
for filing such claims. 
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Maine, and Massachusetts reported 
that ratios were lower for February 
than for January. In 12 States the 
ratio went up a full percentage point; 
of the 12, only Michigan and Tennes- 


see are large industrial States. In 
Arkansas, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Washington the ratio was 5 percent or 
over. Washington’s 7.6 percent, Cali- 


fornia’s 7.0 percent, and Oregon’s 6.6 
percent were the highest in the Na- 
tion. These three States also had the 


highest ratio in February 1947. In 
Colorado, Georgia, Texas, and Wis- 


Table 4.—Number of individuals compensated during weeks ended in February 1948 and number of weeks compensated and amount 


Individuals compensated during weeks 


Region and State 


Feh. 7 


Total 819, 876 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region II-III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsvlvania 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Region V: 


Kentucky 8068 

Michigan 44,902 

Ohio 3, 
Region VI: 

Illinois 42,21 

Indiana 77 


Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIIT: 
owa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX 


Arkansas 6.015 
Kansas 5, G59 
Missouri 17, 822 
Oklahoma 7, 155 


Region X 
souisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Region XI: 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Region XII: 





Arizona 5 
California : 125, 
Nevada__- : 1, 263 
Oregon . 13, 73 
Washington : 28, 827 
Regions XIII and XIV 

Alaska aitcaas 1, 302 
Hawaii ‘ a 742 





The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of U 


individuals. 


[Data reported by State 

















of benefits paid in February 1948, by State 





All types of unemployment 


ended 


agencies; corrected to Mar. 16, 1948] 


Weeks compensated 


Amount of change 


Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 28 | Number ;———— 


from 


January |February 
1947 


1948 


770, 864 969, 944 835, 801 (3, 383, 307 






























8,525} 11,134 9,017 39, 116 
7, 150 6, 643 7, 513 29, 414 
, 190 45, 561 2, 395 176, 360 
3, 483 | 3, 241 gs4 
&, 998 9, 422 709 
1,458 | 1,991 682 
2,005 1, 982 
56, 931 58, 113 
184, 119 141, 491 
61, 14 580 
4,302 +1, 5545 
13, 497 +5, 074 
7,470 — 635 
6, 306 7, 5S 
§, 197 
8, 204 28, 972 +-1, 288 
0, 674 217, 84 +101, 148 
25, OOO 98, 268 
37,489 | 49, 736 45, 744 191,182 | —17, 731 
&, 789 §2, 851 +3, 712 
7, 006 28. 520 2, 093 
7, 754 —fi, 963 
6, 351 —7,845 
az 22 2 626 
4,459 +3, 029 
4,049 —600 
14, 235 9, 441 
5, 587 20, 596 +-5, O67 
11,179 41, 343 +-9, 510 
2, 440 8, 878 +-2, 521 
500 3, 215 +-755 
614 3, 050 +805 
7,476 8, 422 29, 052 4,575 
>, 480 6, 378 4, 784 +3, 616 
23, 041 18, 95: 75, 043 +4, 021 
7,779 8, 727 31, 587 +2, 106 
11. 074 6, 892 33, SO —1, 462 
1,055 1, 226 +1, 071 
&, 630 9, 692 1, 768 
1,313 2,344 82 7, 260 
2, 789 3, 198 5 12, 238 
2, 704 3, 520 946 11, 490 
3, 016 4,616 14, 471 
475 997 677 2,719 
1, 996 6, 37 
139, 757 09, 050 +45, 
1, 6384 5, 967 +269 
16, 361 13, 450 54, 958 —5, 320 
37, 161 29, HOt 119, 228 ~11, 860 
1, 984 1, 969 1, 805 7, 060 +-1,478 
72 876 755 3, 097 —680 


number of 
e number 


combined-wage plan. 
Includes estimate for total unemployment in New York. 
4 Data not received, 







+-2, 916 
—1, 891 
+7, 190 
+4, 185 


—3, 642 


—531 
+46, 676 
+15, 452 
— 25, 165 

+9, 613 
+-3, 842 
—, 609 
—1, 620 





+5, 33 
—8, 114 
— 27, 883 
—b, 60% 


—6, 440 
+1, 149 
19, OSS 


+838 
+4, 261 
+2. 681 
—A] 


+436 


+251 





Benefits 
paid 2 


Weeks com- 
pensated 


$60, 729, 753 


3 3, 196, 000 


Aver- 


. age 
—T weekly 
re pay- 

ment 


| 3 $18, 22 


3$58,217,000 








778, 915 37, 647 | 759, § 20. 18 
27, 145 | 347, 13. £4 
168, 645 3, 722, 22. 75 
11, 903 186 15. 67 
33, 865 723 21. 36 
6,375 108, 17.01 
7,017 | 109, 484 15. 69 
197,804 | 3,877,060 19. 60 
(4) | (4) )} @) 
219, 342 | 3, 815, 206 17.39 
276, 035 16, 056 | 272, 179 16. 95 
i¢ 891, 802 17.91 
7 401,014 | 11.18 
354, 00S 12. 68 
349, 177 15, 28 








16, 695 | 


18, 777 





72, 666 





907, 074 
2, 146, 057 


52, 882 
115, 120 
163, 740 
56, 997 





| 319, 048 | 
| 198, 959 | 


57,118 | 763, 
| 
| 
| 


| 319, 885 


|} 4,115,914 | 20. 35 
1, 698, 308 17.81 


3, 230, 908 
858,169 | 1 
429, 826 
523, 184 
346, 303 


240, 904 


655 











114, 250 18. 54 
9, 448, 544 19. 45 
116, 111 20. 12 
88: 16.74 
2, 085, 779 18. 12 
160, 431 23. 49 
54, 510 19.79 


not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
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consin, on the other hand, the ratios 
were below 2 percent. 

Benefits paid unemployed workers 
have increased in each of the 3 months 
since November 1947, when a postwar 


Table 5.—Ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment ' in week ended Feb. 14, 1948, 
to average covered employment in 1946 




















Ratio 
} | (per- 
} cent) 
| | Average | of in- 
Insured | covered | sured 
ers ae nanan unem- | employ- | unem- 
Region and State ploy- ment 2 ploy- 
ment! | (in thou-| ment 
| sands) | to 
| covered 
lemploy- 
ment 
er ane = an 
ee 1, 113, 722 | 30, 109.3 | 3.7 
Region I: | 
Connecticut__...-.-| 16, 208 593.3 | a 
Maine Bra aie 8, 164 | 167.2 4.9 
Massachusetts--- 51,388 | 1,413.8 | 3.6 
New Hampshire 4, 406 | 126.0 | 3.5 
Rhode Island_..._..| 10, 076 | 231.0 4.4 
Vermont = a 2, 087 | 61.4 | 3.4 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware | y | | 2.8 
New Jersey ..-.-----| Pe | 4.7 
New York 4, 08 | 4.5 
Pennsylvania 2, 83 | 2.9 
Region IV: | 
(ist. of Columbia 4, 840 210.0 2.3 
Maryland___......-. 15, 145 | §21.2 2.9 
North Carolina_-__- 14, 308 584.9 | 2.4 
Virginia a 9, 796 451.1 | 2.2 
West Virginia --| 13,192 346.9 3.8 
Region V: | 
Kentucky...-..----| 11,140 3.3 
Michigan. ...--.--- 66, 118 | 4.6 
Ohio re Ret 41, 907 2.1 
Region VI: | 
Illinois asnaen 55, 571 | 2,232.4 2.5 
Indiana ; 21, 640 803. 5 2.7 
Wisconsin _- ae 10, 729 667.8 1.6 
Region VII: 
Alabama 11, 679 380. 0 3.1 
Florida 11, 471 354.8 &3 
Georgia 9, 446 486. 1 1.9 
Mississippi 7, 236 168.5 4.3 
South Carolina 6, 546 279. 5 2.3 
Tennessee 24, 195 461.8 5.2 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 6, 674 310.1 2.2 
Minnesota 14, 004 503. 2 2.8 
Nebraska | 3, 067 144.1 2.1 
North Dakota__ 1,117 34.9 3.3 
South Dakota 1,102 43.0 2.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansas j : 11, 406 5.8 
Kansas 8, 480 4.1 
Missouri 26, 720 3.7 
Oklahoma 11, 923 237.6 5.0 
Region X: 
Louisiana A 17,314 4.6 
New Mexico 1, 642 2.3 
Texas 14, 127 1 1.4 
Region XI: 
Colorado 3, 108 1.8 
Idaho ‘ 4,077 5.3 
Montana_- ; 4, 046 4.9 
Utah a 5, O15 4.7 
W yoming 968 21 
Region XII: 
Arizona 88. 3 3.8 
California 2, 322. 8 7.0 
Nevada 36.9 5.4 
Oregon 284. 0 6.6 
Washington 479.9 7.6 





! Represents estimated number of continued claims 
for unemployment in the week in which the 8th of 
the month falls. 

2 Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of each month; 
corrected to Jan, 15, 1948. 


low of $41.7 million was paid out. In 
February these benefits totaled $60.7 
million—$1.6 million more than in 
January, but $5.2 million less than in 
February 1947. Thirty-three States 
reported an increase, which amounted 
to more than 30 percent in 11 States. 
Delaware, Michigan, Nebraska, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming had increases 
of more than 40 percent. Michigan’s 
total jumped from $2,014,100 to 
$4,267,500. Except for the decrease 
from $433,000 to $328,100 in Florida, 
all the declines were relatively small. 
New York’s expenditures dropped $1.9 
million, but that amount represented 
a decline of only 14 percent. 


Time Lapse in Benefit Payments, 
October-December 1947 


Intrastate benefits were paid more 
promptly during the last quarter of 
1947 than in July-September, and 
interstate first payments also showed 
a slight improvement. Interstate sec- 


ond and subsequent payments, how- 
ever, were made less promptly. The 
volume of payments in all categories 
dropped to new postwar lows. 

As a group, the States taking claims 
weekly have consistently issued checks 
more promptly than those taking 
them biweekly. In all 4 quarters of 
1947, the relative number of payments 
made within 2 weeks was 20-25 per- 
centage points higher, on the average, 
for weekly than for biweekly claims. 
During October-December, 22 percent 
of all intrastate payments were based 
on biweekly claims. All interstate 
claims were taken on a weekly basis. 

Though all but 11 of the States 
making intrastate first payments 
based on weekly claims paid more 
than 80 percent within 2 weeks, the 
average for the States in this group 
was only 83 percent, primarily because 
of the lower proportions in Michigan 
and Pennsylvania, where the volume 
of such payments was substantial. 


Table 6.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unemploy- 
ment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 26 States, October-December 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; ccrrected to Feb. 13, 1948] 


First payments 


State 
Num- 
ber 
Total 130, 253 
Calendar week 2 E 25, 902 
Arkansas 4,472 
Connecticut : 7, 351 
Kansas 342 
New Hampshire 21 
Oklahoma 3. 570 
Tennessee x 9, 032 
Vermont ‘ 44 
Washington 1,070 
Flexible week 2 
Alabama 
Arizona- - 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina > 
South Carolina . 531 
Virginia 878 
West Virginia 780 
Wyoming 34 


1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the 
end of the benefit period and the date of payment 
Includes intrastate henefit payments only from 
States which have a 1-week benefit period and which 
take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis 





Seeond and subsequent | Bi- 


payments | weekly 
_| claims 
as per- 


Percent of pay- | Percent of pay- | cent of 








ments issued ments issued— | total 
____| intra- 
Number | state 
Within, In6 Within} In6 | claims 
2 weeks | 2 weeks | 
weeks | or more | weeks | or more} 
57.9 10.3 \1, 524, 661 74.0 5.3 70.8 
54.5 6.3 302, 197 63.8 2.9 | 53.8 
81.8 2.1 32, 261 | 73.5 1.9 | 100.0 
21.8 12.0 79,282} 64.5 3.6} 100.0 
80. 4 3.2 4, 484 71.3 1.5 16.5 
61.9 4.8 237 | 48.5 4.2 | 1.0 
87.4 1.9 48, 186 | 8.6 ae 100.0 
52.6 5.8 | 131,204 52.0 3.8 100.0 
75.0 11.4 350 | 78.0 | 2.6 4.1 
61.7 3.3 6,193 | 57.5 | 5 3.2 
| | 
58.8 11.3 | 76.5] 5.8] 76.8 
81.8 0 92.0 | 2.3 | 4 
83.3 4.8 85.5] 1.6 | 3.6 
72.6 3.7 89.8 1.4 | 28.6 
60.0 2.1 84.9 3.0 | 24.3 
60.1 13.1 73.5 | 5.2} 100.0 
59. 2 16.7 5, 66. 2 7.1 25.7 
83. 5 8.2 , 85.7 | 4.1} 100.0 
88. 2 5.9 110 99.1 0 | 
59.9 a3 36,287 | 80.7 | 1.2} 100.0 
56.7 11.7 142, 508 | 79.3 | 2.2 100.0 
83.9 2.9 4, 321 93.9 | 9 61.5 
5 12.4 | 464,145 | 73.2 | 9.0 100.0 
3. 183 | 55.2 6.6 5.4 
0 392} 77.6 | G5) 6 
4.0 37,829 | 86.4] 1.7] 100.0 
1.3 8,323 | 90.9 9 24.1 
73.3 9.4 44, 209 92.6 3.2 100.0 
70. 6 2.9 177 83. 6 1.7 15.4 


2 4 calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Satur- 
day 

A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
beginning on the date a claim is filed. 
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Eight of the 11 States taking all 
intrastate claims biweekly made a 
greater percentage of their first pay- 
ments within 2 weeks than they had 
in the preceding quarter. In Con- 
necticut, which recently switched to 
biweekly reporting, only 22 percent 


of these payments were made within 
2 weeks. The national average (58 
percent) was influenced by the fact 
that New Jersey, which accounted for 
a third of all payments of this type, 
paid only 50 percent within 2 weeks. 

Sixty-eight percent of all payments 


made in the Nation during October-— 
December were intrastate second and 
subsequent payments based on claims 
taken weekly. Ninety-three percent 
of these payments were made within 
2 weeks—the highest proportion since 
these data first became available in 










































































Table 7.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit Table 8.—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit 
payments for total unemployment based on claims taken at payments for all types of unemployment, by State, October- 
weekly intervals, 40 States, October-December 1947 } December 1947 } 

[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 13, 1948] {Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 13, 1948] 
hee | Beis 

First payments ——e | First payments ” age eee 
a | , seal | We ie Es _ 
| Percent of pay- | Percent of pay- Percent of pay- | Percent of pay- 

State | ments issued— ments issued— State ments issued— | ments issued— 
Nun- |>-—"7"""—| Nam- Num- |———_| a al 

ber | ber | In ber | Ing. | Number al | on 

yin weeks | (ERR en J | seian| wrecks | | SERRE) eck 
or on . | or more | | 46 | or more| = “| or more 

Bee PEA oA AS 1 ae es fey Rene ot eae tenn eer ee | eee |h 

1. | eae eet keaeaen 424, 415 | 83.0 5.1 41s, 372, 750 | | 93.0 | 2.3 Total. | 29, 626 |_4 1 | 15. 4 | 366, 814 47.3 7.9 
Calendar week ?_----.-- /206, 283, 83.7 | 5.1 |3, 083, 961 7| 93. 4 | 2.1 Calendar week ?____--- | 11, 646 37.6 } 118] 169, 431 45.5 6.0 
District of Columbia..| 2,296 | 76.3] 6.1] 31,207 | 76.9 | 3.2 Arkansas .......-..-.| 157 | 77.7| 2.5 | p 44.0 | 7.4 
ES ee nee 6, 613 90.4 | 2.1 65, 167 | 96. 7 1.1 Connecticut __ - 766 28.9) 17.2 63. 4 | 8.1 
NS aca atin tnoanee 2, 642 91.4 | 3.3 21,788 | 93.9 2.3 District of C olumbia | 386 9.3 16.6 | 12.0 | 10.7 
Maine... .----- -| 2,690] 79.5] 24] 35,723] 95.8 | 8 ee eee 286| 54.9] 14.0 58.3 11.3 
Massachusetts____-_-- 29, 404 85.7 5.8 | 353,756 | 94.5 2.9 See | 491 74.9 | 3.9 | 54.1 | 2.4 
ll. aes | 's61| 935) Lo] 7649| 9a1 .4 Le ETE | 14] 51.8] 9.6 | 85.0} 4.2 
New Hampshire..---.| 1,602 85.9 4.7 23,235 | 96.8 8 Massachusetts | 663 34.4 | 26.8 | 57.8 | 17.9 
= 2. ere | 99, 528 82.2 | 6.8 |1,911,932 | 92.9 | 2.3 Nevada kukoat 252 77.4 | 1.6 | 80.1 | .8 

\ ee eee | 15,399 79.3 | 6.5 | 187, 899 91.3 | 3.3 New Hampshire. | 252 73.0 | 1.2 95. 4 | 5 
Cees 10, 843 84.9 | 1.0] 86,387 | 96.9 yf New York___. -.--| 4,009 21.6) 11.0 31. 5 | 4.5 
Rhode Island___------ 6,855] 91.8] 10] 97,227| 97.1] a7 Ohio Ce ae 35.3| 19.9 | 50.4] 9.8 

_ eee yous 79.6 | 1.6 | 17,149 | 93.0 8 Oklahoma__-______- | 290 63. 4 | 5.5 | 76. 2 | 3.7 
nani Jnetinenes 714 78.7 4.1 | 8,408 | 94.8} 1.5 Oregon | 701 49. 4 | 3.7 | 66. 4 | 3.4 
Ww ashington SEE Se. 21,031 | 86.3 1.2 201,904 | 95.5 | .6 Rhode Island... 405 69.6 | 5.9 | 82.5 | 2.8 
Wisconsin. ..........- 133,430 | 84.1 2.8| 34,530] 95.2 | 4,3 Tennessee______- 621 53.3 | 12.6 61.8 | 10. 2 

| | | iene se | 143 | 329] 10.5 46.4} 5.0 

Flexible week ¢_.___..-- 218, 132 82.3 5.1 |2, 288,789 | 92.5 2.5 Vermont i ee 68 45.6 | 10.3 81.9 3.5 
a 6, 627 87.9 2. 92, 847 96.7 1.4 Washington 1,115 | 323) 12.0 $77: i 6.6 
oy, ee } 644 92,2 | 5 2, 752 94.4 | 4 Wisconsin 3199 | 51.3 | 19.6 73.3 7.8 
Arizona___...__- Ene le | 1,432} 85.4] 126] 11,239] 91.6 | 7s 
Oslifornia..._........- 93, 848 88.5 | 3.8 |1, 038, 605 95.4 | 2.1 Flexible week 4 | 17,980 | 41.8 | 17.7 48.8 | 9.4 
Colorado. .._.-...---- | 853 93.9 | 1.9 7,315 95.9 | 9 Alabama et 243 69.1 | 7.0 79.9 3.4 
Sewers. ............ 892 90. 1 4,4 | 7, 827 85.6 | 12.5 Alaska paoe weal 365 75.9 | 3 76.5 | 1.0 
.. eas 5, 96 82.9 | 5.6 78,617 | 93.6 | 2.3 Arizona eG at 267 | 71.9 | 7 76.3 5.8 
ee ae 90.8 2.9 50,962 | 97.0 | 1.0 California | 4,069 96.0 | 11.2 43.0 | y 
Se 42.3 | 4] 5,178 | 62.7 2 Colorado 165 65.5 | 3.6 68. 0 | 2.8 
RRR 7.5| 39] 5161) e78| 22 Delaware...) 110| 664| 8&2 88.71 3.1 
eee 79.6 5.7 | 18,990] 93.3 | 2.6 Florida... es | R64 68. 4 10.6 73.1 | 6.0 
mentucky...........- 4276 66. 6 19.6 | 44,194] 84.8 | 6.6 Georgia SS 325 68.9 | 6.8 83.7 2.5 
Maryland _......_---- 8,153 | 93.9 3 69,566 | 94.6 | 3.9 Hawaii___._._.__._--| 57 | 33.3 0 37.4 | 1.8 
Michigan.__-_._..---- 28, 688 72.2 | 9.5 262,636 | 85.1 5.6 Idaho os Vie ma 220 66.8 | 5.9 79.1 5.0 
Mississippi--.-------- 2,528 | 93.1 24,843 | 96.6 9 Illinois ia | 3,261 74 | 34.6 | 8.8 15.4 
a ae 1, 086 97.9 3 | 8,169 | 98.1 | 56 Iowa See ess 92 56.5 | 12.0] 71.0 re | 
Nebraska_.._.._-_- i 319 | 84.6 19} 2,643 | 89.6 | 1.5 Kentucky_____.......| 291] 16.2 | 30. 2 20. 4 16.8 
New Mexico ____.__- 534 | 83.0 54| 3136; 91.7/ 28 Louisiana | a7] 847] 2.9 86.1 1.9 
North Carolina_.._._- 5,598 | 80.4| 21] 59,458) 93.9] 57 Maryland......_...-.| 691 37.9| 46.6 66.5 | 19.9 
North Dakota.___._-- 163 92.0 2 785 | 93.9 a3 Michigan aoe ee 33.91 36.0 46.1 | 18.9 
Pennsylvania _______- 40, 771 70.6 5.9 | 440,940 | 88.4 1.9 Minnesota............| 134| 582] 4.5 62.8 4.1 
South Dakota-_._._-- 275 92.0 4 1, 125 | 97.2 | 6 Mississippi......__._-| 16 71.31 5.6 78.3 | 3.5 
oS ee 5, 544 82.1 | 6.2 | 25,094 | 94.2 | 2.0 Missouri.....____ | 857 33.7] 16.7 60. 2 5.2 
J ea 3,373 | 95.4 ¢ 25,681 | 98.1 | .6 Montana____..- | 419] $08} o | 91.7 0 
fo ae 132 90. 9 0 | 1,026] 980 0 Nebraska________- | 322} 68.0] 13.1 80.1 5.0 

a | New Jersey___.-- | 1,867| 612] 182 68. 9 10? 
New Mexic | - | 32. 7 3.4) 13.9 | 5.6 
1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period North Gartia : | 362 | 50.5 H n é | 7 4 2.7 

and the date of payment. Includes intrastate benefit payments only from North Dakota a, 26 80.8} 11.5 74.0 | 18.3 

States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, where claims are Pennsylvania ___..__.| 1.191 59.6 | 7.1 ae 68.6 | 6.9 

filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. South Carolina.____- 147 54.4| 8&2] be 81.4 | 4.3 
2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, South Dakota.___.. 47 | 85.1 | o.4 " 9R3 83. 4 | 0 

usually ending on Saturday. Texas ee 471 | 48.6 10.0 1, 654 87.1 4.7 
3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure rep- Virginia.__._...... jf 456 | 73.2| 6.6] 3.509 84.8 9.5 

eres number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemploy- West Virginia.._.._- 235 | 34.0 | 17.0 | 2 491 74.8] 109 

ment. ime yo 93! 82.8 F 546 31.5 | .9 
4 A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a Wyoming. .......---- = | asi | ” aad mee | 

claim is filed. 1 

1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
and the date of payment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless 
of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 

2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. 

3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 

4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a 
claim is filed. 
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July-September 1946. Thirty-two of 
the 40 States that were wholly or 
partly on a weekly claims-taking basis 
made 90 percent or more of their pay- 
ments within 2 weeks. The volume of 


intrastate second and subsequent pay- 
ments based on claims taken biweekly 
dropped to 1.5 million—or about one- 
third. Increases in the proportions 
paid within 2 weeks in Illinois and 


New Jersey, where more than half the 
payments were made, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rise in the national 
proportion from 66 percent to 74 per- 
cent. 


Table 9.—Number of lower and higher © < tye authority de- 
cisions and percent of cases disposed of within 30 and 90 days, 
by State, July-September 1947 


[Data reported hy State agencies; corrected to Dec. 11, 1947] 
















































Lower appeals Higher appeals 
authority ! authority ! 
| | | 
Region and | Percent of Percent of 
State | Num- | cases disposed | Num- | cases disposed 
| ber of of within— ber of | of within— 
deci- aa ee ee tr 
| sions | sions | | 
| 30 days 90 days | 30 days | 90 days 
2. | | 40, 982 | 7.9| 56.0] 7,325] 7.2] 47.4 
Region I: | | | } 
Connecticut _........--- 649 | 25.3 74.3 | Ean el age 
Maine.-.....- ed 244 32. 4 98.8 94.4 100.0 
Massachusetts... 2, 682 | () 4.1 wdc: Pee 
New Hampshire-_. 122 1.6 | 3 ¢ ae : - 
Rhode Island__--- a 321 99.7 | 100.0 34; 82.4] 100.0 
M6 Se | 52 0 76.9 0 | e i 0 
Region II-III: | | 
OO eae 99 9.1 82.8 10 90.0 100.0 
NOW JGtGST.....ncnceses | 3, 208 2 49.3 2, 957 3.1 26.6 
ba <BR e | 2,914 4 76.7 464 2 | 36.6 
Pennsylvania....-....-- | 2,513 11.9 80.9 638 | 8| 89.3 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbis...| 25| 92.0] 96.0 o| o | o 
Maryland. .-_-..--- enone Sie 26.0 83.8 231 1.3 95.2 
North Carolina_-._-_--- } 825 15.4 81.6 102 43.1 100.0 
Lf | 113 26.5 83. 2 19 47.4 100.0 
West Virginia --.-...-..-- 4 913 2.8 82.9 326 5 | 89.9 
Region V: } 
PIE 6 cov ecacucsas | 435 | 2 16.6 7} 28.6) 71.4 
ee | 7,744 | 3 bs Ay 505 0 30.3 
| 1,934 1.0 64.4 141 | 0 | 66. 7 
Region VI: | | 
UR caeeescceansaact See | Rc aes 403 | 20.8] 82.4 
ee ; 390) 5.6 70. 5 20; 10.0] 95.0 
Wisconsin .............. | me, ke 89.8 43| 55.8] 65.1 
Region VII: | | } | 
Alabama. ..:..<..-.-...1 471} 1.1] 847 105 0 15.2 
as | 186 5 68.3 16 | 12. 5 | 43.8 
OT ee ae 580 19.1 92. 4 27 37.0 96.3 
CO eee 64 | 78.1 96.9 8 | 0 75.0 
South Carolina--_-_-__- | 267 | 49.1 96.3 34 | 882) 100.0 
Tenmensen, ....+...«.-.- | 894 | 2.3 74.2 242 | 5.0 32. 2 
Region VIII: | | | 
MN So ascatenkius 300 | 17.0 69.3 20 5. 0 90.0 
Co ee | 342 | 12.0 78.7 30 13.3 | 80.0 
DC re | 86 17.4 a aol 
North Dakota-..-.--..- 18; 11.1 61.1 0 0 | 0 
South Dakota_---.--.-- } 21 0 i ee Taree 
Region IX: | 
pS ee 109 31.2 89.0 38 2.6 | 10.5 
0 ne | 417 11.3 61.2 44 20.5 77.3 
| a eee 757 | 8.1 77.5 8 0 12.5 
Oklahoma. ---..-----..- 150 | 10.7 78.0 60 0 | 5.0 
Region X: | | 
ee iy oe 172}; O 76, 2 15; oO | 0 
New Mexico-..-...--- aT 10 10.0 90.0 0 | 0 0 
Oo a EE Se | 906 48.5 98.7 45 | eI 48.9 
Region XI: 
Colorado......-------- 87 | 32.2] 90.8 2| 100.0] 100.0 
aaa nal 43} 7.0) 58.1 1 0 | 100.0 
Se | 26 | 38.5 | 96.2 16 93.8 | 100.0 
i aT 12| 66.7] 83.3 0 0 0 
i. ee 7 57.1 | 85.7 0 | 0 0 
Region XII: } 
CO eee 45| 11.1 | 84.4 | 0 0 
California. --.-......-- -| 5,015 | 5.5 52.1 621 11.0 41.7 
i ae | 31] 323 | 93.5 | Li. iG 100. 0 
eee | 2 20.6 | 95.7 | 18 16.7 83.3 
Washington - | 594 .2] 44.9 | 56 | 60.7 | 100.0 
Regions XIII and XIV: | | 
pL Ce ee 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
J eee | 0 0 0 | epee eee ee 





1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have 
only 1 appeals authority. During this quarter South Dakota had only 1 
appeals authority. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 10.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 
allowances, February 1948 } 












































| 
+43, } ii Weeks 
State —_= } he d | compen- Payments 
| | sated 
| | 
Se | 374,322 | 2,636,911 | 2, 470,425 | $49, 465, 554 
Alabama. ---........- aa 4, 922 52, 367 51, 660 1, 029, 937 
Drak he | 284 | 2, 863 2, 853 56, 792 
SES és 2, 763 | 13, 506 12, 899 256, 703 
Arkansas_....--------- a 4,549 | 48,942 48, 559 969, 037 
2 ae 35, 695 213, 647 195, 802 3, 902, 851 
es 3, 197 24, 107 23, 379 465, 172 
OS ae 4, 509 28, 843 20, 388 405, 574 
Delaware | 635 6, 375 6, 372 126, 670 
District of Columbia____---| 896 13, 775 14, 440 288, 270 
PRN a iisdicminccacce- } 7, 873 51, 860 49, 953 995, 813 
CS 5s Soe } 6, 066 51, 001 | 48, 770 972, 750 
in 599 3, 370 | 3, 530 70, 271 
| “i eee | 1, 831 16, 429 15, 626 310, 381 
UO eee 15, 008 99, 121 85, 481 1, 691, 870 
1 ihe <a) 10, 946 | 51, 855 46, 111 905, 193 
i, Sear eee 3, 661 | 27, 642 30, 024 596, 821 
Kansas____- | 4,371 | 27,867 25, 711 510, 137 
Kentucky. --......-- 7, 418 | 44, 877 29, 897 596, 40: 
BNE S 5. 5 ccncu = 5, 427 53, 172 | 44, 116 870, 342 
i ee 3, 335 26, 231 | 25, 881 513, 830 
| 
ng 2 32, 575 32, 475 643, 755 
Massachusetts _........-.-- 13, 102, 799 99, 582 1, 978, 638 
oars fate nun} 29, } 114, 055 | 129, 384 2, 535, 
Minnesota_.__.........---- 5, 68, 670 67, 693 1, 345, 014 
ee 3, 26, 647 26, 082 518, 
i ) a 9,477 83, 800 72, 831 1, 446, 015 
a Se 1, 732 14, 058 13, 898 277, 089 
oS eae 1, 908 11, 705 10, 938 215, 944 
Nevada... __-_- Ee 466 2, 547 2, 498 49, 532 
New Hampshire-__-------- 2, 113 11, 876 10, 185 202, 135 
a hen 8,8 98, 152 95, 253 , 230 
New Mexico______- re. 1, 9 17,179 15, 897 316, 861 
2; ee --| 54, § 293, 247 279, 516 5, 946, 110 
North Carolina__._..-..---] pe 46, 469 43, 729 871, 252 
North Dakota_____._------]} 1, 9, 722 &, 750 172, 355 
>. eae 15, 5: 89, 777 83, 190 1, 639, 452 
Oklahoma. _.__..._..----- 4,: 44, 206 41, 288 821, 827 
Oregon ___- Se seit eae 5, 345 34, 693 36, 862 731, 934 
Pennsylvania. -_______..--- 29,035 | 230, 743 207, 240 4, 132, 910 
Puerto Rico ee 764 14, 917 15, 474 309, 188 
Rhode Island ______-_-- 1, 760 | 17, 983 354, 619 
South Carolina 3, 789 31, 387 | 579, 257 
South Dakota. -_-_-- 1, 047 10, 066 | 175, 615 
Tennessee Sees 5, 036 | 61, 633 1, 093, 653 
J eat a 11,183 | 106, 162 | 1, 860, 435 
Utah eon saes 1, 829 | 13, 696 | 54, 292 
Vermont... ____-- 1, 135 | 7, 736 | 145, 023 
Virginia 6, 645 40, 748 | 808, 578 
Washington 7,051 | 57,475 | 1, 101, 588 
West Virginia_............-] 4, 241 | 48, 615 | 866, 120 
Wisconsin _ - - REA 5, 519 | 31, 437 | 561, 99 
Wyoming.............- 74, 772 





633 | 4, 286 | 
| | 





1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans 
Administration, by unemployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Administration for 
Puerto Rico. 
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The number of interstate first pay- 
ments made during October—Decem- 
ber- dropped from 36,600 to 29,600, 
while the proportions issued within 2 
weeks rose from 39 to 40 percent. The 
volume dropped steadily during the 
last 3 quarters of 1947, but the 2-week 
proportion remained between 35 and 
41 percent. The number of interstate 
second and subsequent payments 
made within 2 weeks was more than 
80 percent in 14 States; in Montana 
and New Hampshire the proportions 
were above 90 percent. 


Time Lapse in Appeals Decisions, 
July-September 1947 


The time lapse between the date of 
appeal and the date of decision by the 
lower appeals authorities was short- 
ened for the second successive quarter. 
The percent disposed of within 30 
days rose from 6.7 in April-June to 
7.9 in July-September; within 90 days, 
from 45.6 to 56.0 percent. Forty- 
one States disposed of 60 percent or 
more of their lower appeals cases 
within $90 days. Of the 13 States that 
disposed of 90 percent or more of their 
lower appeals cases within 90 days, 
only Georgia and Texas had as many 
as 500 cases during the quarter. The 
improved performance in all the 9 
States (except Massachusetts) that 
disposed of 1,000 or more lower ap- 
peals cases was primarily responsible 
for the increase in the proportion 
issued within 90 days. 

An increase for the country as a 
whole occurred in the time lapse for 
the cases handled by the higher ap- 
peals authorities. The proportion 
disposed of within 30 days dropped 
from 8.6 to 7.2 percent, and within 
90 days, from 65.1 to 47.4 percent. 
The volumes were small, as only 7 
States—California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia—reported as many 
as 300 cases during the quarter. New 
Jersey had by far the greatest volume, 
3,000, of which 27 percent were dis- 
posed of within 90 days, as compared 
with 80 percent in the preceding quar- 
ter. The percent dropped from 72 to 
37 in New York and from 60 to 30 in 
Michigan, but rose from 29 to 42 in 
California. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 


ances 


February payments for veterans’ 
unempioyment allowances remained 
close to the January level, as did the 
number of weeks of unemployment 
compensated. During the month $49 
million was paid to compensate for 
2.5 million weeks of unemployment. 
Increases in payments in 32 States 
were offset by declines in 20 States, 
and the total was only 1 percent more 
than expenditures in January. 

A break in the cold weather brought 
increased activity in certain indus- 
tries and in some States contributed 
to the drop in initial claims. The 
374.322 filed in February represented 
a 14-percent decline from the January 
figure and was the lowest number in 
any month since November 1947. 
Forty-five States reported fewer ini- 
tial claims, and in 39 States the de- 
crease amounted to more than 10 per- 
cent. Of the 7 States receiving more 
initial claims, only Kentucky and 
Michigan, where fuel shortages con- 
tinued to cause lay-offs, reported a 
significant rise. 

Increases in continued claims re- 
ported by 42 States brought the num- 
ber for the country as a whole to 2.6 
million—3.3 percent more than in 
January. This was the third succes- 
sive monthly rise, but the rate of in- 
crease was less than in the preceding 
months. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Though February nonagricultural 
employment was estimated at about 
the same volume as in January, non- 
farm placements dropped 8 percent. 
This decline was primarily attribu- 
table to the shorter workmonth, since 
placements on a daily rate basis were 
about the same as in January. The 
344,064 placements made were the 
smallest number since September 1940. 
Thirty-two States reported declines. 
Most of the 17 reporting increases 
were predominantly agricultural 
States. 

Placements of women, which had 
risen slightly in January, again moved 
downward; the February total—134,- 


819—was 6.8 percent less than the 
January number. Fewer placements 
of women were made in practically all 
industries but the manufacture of to- 
bacco and of chemical and allied prod- 
ucts. 

Veterans filed fewer job applica- 
tions during February, and placements 
dropped 11.6 percent. Thirty-six 
States reported fewer placements, and 
in 13 the declines amounted to more 
than 20 percent. 


Table 11.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
February 1948 


| 

U.S. Employment Service} ,, , Veter- 
: 3 . | ‘ , 

region and State | Total | Women ans! 


134, 819 | 105, 073 





Total \344, 064 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut | 5,173 2,173 1,513 
Maine oak 2, 193 638 | 644 
Massachusetts -| 9,304 | 3,519 | 3,329 
New Hampshire | 1, 589 598 | 517 
Rhode Island |} 2,418 | 1,339 | 571 
Vermont : | 479 161 | 181 
Region IT: | 
New York 48,851 | 29,797 | 8,679 
Region IIT: | 
Delaware istiameniee Se 654 328 194 
New Jersey 8,276 | 4,533; 1,755 
Pennsylvania 18,240 | 8,138 | 6,194 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia 2, 402 887 | 
Maryland be 3, 631 1, 264 1 
North Carolina 8,083 | 2,756} 2, 
Virginia 5, 449 2, 206 | | 
West Virginia bcs | 2,876 1, 257 
Region V: | | | 
Kentucky | 2,066 707 780 
Michigan | 8,954 2.205 | 3,399 
Ohio | 18,509 | 5,923 5, 579 
Region VI: | 
Illinois 11, 621 3,811 | 4, 287 
Indiana 6,439 | 2,286 | 2,012 
Wisconsin 7,467 | 2,518 | 2,787 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. _- 11,372 | 3,451 | 3,222 
Florida_------ 12, 448 5, 202 3, 602 
Georgia 7, 834 3,451 | 1,781 
Mississippi_........---.| 5, 788 2,053 | 1, 535 
South Carolina 6,688 | 1, 576 2, 355 
Tennessee _ ‘ | §&,140 3,045 | 2,689 
Region VIII: | 
Towa 5, 424 1,731 | 2,172 
Minnesota 6, 737 1, 802 2. 653 
Nebraska 2, 647 698 | 1,156 
North Dakota 990 307 | 330 
South Dakota 995 252 | 434 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 5, 122 1, 975 1, 488 
Kansas 3, 310 1, 297 1, 193 
Missouri 4, 947 2,157 | 1,424 
Oklahoma 6,227 | 2,176 | 2,210 
Region X: 
Louisiana 5 3, 963 1, 365 1, 267 
New Mevxico 2, 568 511 1,115 
Texas : 30, 566 | 10,144] 9,708 
Region XI: 
Colorado 2, 952 781 1, 256 
Idaho 1, 660 387 826 
Montana. - 1, 041 271 416 
Utah . 1,417 368 | 621 
Wyoming 573 148 | 228 
Region XII: | | 
Arizona : 2, 799 804 | 1,080 
California 24,392 | 9,443 | 8,120 
Nevada E ; 1, 241 472 329 
Oregon he 3, 557 | 846 | 1, 367 
Washington 3, 982 1,062 | 1,382 


1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. S. Employment 
Service. 
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Old-A ge and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits, February 1948 


At the end of February, monthly 
benefits totaling $39.7 million were in 
current-payment status for more than 
2.0 million beneficiaries (table 1). 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
50,700 persons during February, an in- 
crease of 3 percent over the January 
number. Increases in the number of 
awards of primary, wife’s, and wid- 
ow’s benefits offset decreases of 11 
percent in child’s benefits and 8 per- 
cent in widow’s current benefits. 

Certifications in February totaled 
$42.3 million for monthly benefits and 
$2.4 million for lump-sum payments. 


Primary Benefit Awards, 1947 and 
1941, by Size of Benefit' 
A sample of primary benefit awards 


of April-June 1947 has been tabulated 


‘The 1947 data are based on a 20-per- 
cent sample of all male workers and on 
100 percent of all female workers who 


by size of benefit for comparison with 
a Similar tabulation for 1941 (table 2). 

The average primary benefit 
awarded increased from $22.90 in 1941 
to $25.69 in April-June 1947. This in- 
crease is due chiefly to higher average 
wages resulting from more regular 
employment at higher wage levels and 
to the greater number of annual 1- 
percent increments used in computing 
the benefits. Another factor con- 
tributing to this increase is the change, 
authorized by the 1946 amendments, 
in the method of computing the pri- 


were awarded primary benefits during 
April-June 1947. The 1941 data are based 
on 100 percent of 1941 entitlements in- 
cluded in 1941 awards to primary bene- 
ficiaries alone or to primary beneficiaries 
whose wives were simultaneously awarded 
wife’s benefits. Exclusion of awards to 
primary beneficiaries with children simul- 
taneously awarded child’s benefits has lit- 
tle effect on the distribution of the 1941 
awards since this family group comprised 
only a small proportion of the total 
awards. 


mary benefit amount. It is computed 
as of these times: (1) the date on 
which the wage earner was first eli- 
gible by reason of age and insured 
status; (2) the date the application is 
received; and (3) March 31 of each 
intervening year. The benefit payable 
is the highest of the amounts so com- 
puted. 

For both sexes combined, the pro- 
portion of benefits of $30 or more in- 
creased from 16 percent in the 1941 
awards to 30 percent in April-June 
1947, while the proportion for amounts 
of less than $20 decreased from 39 to 
24 percent. 

For female beneficiaries the upward 
trend was much less pronounced. Al- 
most half of the April-June 1547 
awards to women were for less than 
320. Fifteen percent were at the $10 
minimum as compared with 6 percent 
of the awards to men. 

The average primary benefit 
awarded increased sharply during the 
last half of 1947, after the inactive- 
freeze procedure was discontinued in 
June. The discontinuance caused an 
increase in the number of awards to 


Table 1.—Monthly henefits in current-payment status at end of month by type of benefit and month, February 1947-February 1948, 
and monthly benefit actions by type of benefit, February 1948 






















[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 24, 1948] 







Widow’s cur- 

















Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow’s ssh Parent’s 
Item nen Geen —_ a 
— Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount eo Amount — Amount — | Amount 
Monthly benefits in current-payment | 
status at end of month: 
1947 | 
February 1, 708, 848| $32, 467.2) 737, 315) $18, 134 473, QOS) $5, 97 4 7, 671 $101.2 
March 1 ; 7 9.1! 753,091 5. 5}479, 946 ). 6) 130, 66 2, 634.6; 7, § 104.7 
April 1 9.7| 767,780 2) 487, 755 . 6 132, O79 8, 4 110.0 
May l . a; 494, 959 8, 115.0 
June | 5 499, 2 2, 8, § 119. 2 
July 1, 85 5 2 9, 122. 6 
August 9 2, 9, 37 125, 2 
September 1 f 7 y | 9, 56 127.9 
October l 9| 37, 245.9 2, 9,7 130. 5 
November 1, 952, 441} 37, 711.8 y 3 9, 887 132.5 
December 1, 978, 245] 38, 276.8 2 10, 926 134. 7 
1948 | 
January , 2, 008, 009) ¢ 5. 4| 273, 913 612. 3/529, 660| 6, 773. 81167, 578) 3, 420. 8135, 480) 2,773.5) 10, 196 137.3 
February 2, 040, 859, 39, 5. 0'278, 951) 3,685.1 074! 6,854. 3/170, 969) 3, 493. 1)136, 379) 2,796.4) 10, 299 138.8 
Monthly benefit actions, February 
1948: sh 
In force ? beginning of month 2, 289, 789) 45, 166. 8/1, 049, 993, 26, 441. 1/314, 100) 4, 167. 5/569,616) 7, 165. 7/170, 392) 3, 475. 8/184, 379) 3, 777.9) 10, 309 138.7 
Benefits awarded in month__ 50,694) 1, 127.4 25, 908 719.8} 8, 397 120.2) 8,729 123.2; 4,191 88.0) 3,293 73.7 176 2.5 
Entitlements terminated 3__ 17, 232 324. 2 6, 304 157.6} 3,199 41.5) 4,406 58. 2 836 16.5) 2,416 49.5 71 1.0 
Net adjustments 4 217 15.5 —56 7.4 —18 9 236 5.1 11 3 43 1.7 1 (°) 
In force end of month 2, 323, 468] 45, 985. 4/1, 069, 541| 27,010. 7/319, 280) 4, 247. 21565, 175) 7, 235.8)173, 758) 3, 547.6,185, 299} 3,803.9) 10, 415 i49. 2 





! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 


for some other reason. 


Less than $50. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
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persons still working in covered em- 
ployment, whose benefit rates were 
appreciably higher than those of per- 
sons who had already withdrawn from 
covered employment. 

The average monthly amounts for 
primary benefit awards in 1947, by 
quarter, were as follows: 


Aversge 


Year and quarter monthly amount 


2 Eas = aera ee $26. 21 
eantary—March _..........-sa.-..-- 25. 67 
US JD a 25. 69 
July-September -___---_-..__.._- 26. 44 
October—December--_---..-----_-- 26. 94 


Characteristics of Persons Awarded 
Primary Benefits in 1947 


During 1947, awards were processed 
for more than 271,000 primary bene- 
ficiaries (table 3), 5 percent more than 
the previous high in 1946. Almost 21 
percent of the persons awarded pri- 
mary benefits in 1947 attained age 65 
during that year, as compared with 15 
percent in 1946 when awards were 
processed for many workers who dur- 
ing the war had remained in or re- 
turned to covered employment after 
age 65. The increase in the propor- 
tion of awards to beneficiaries at age 
65 is partly attributable to the fact 
that, since the discontinuance of the 
inactive-freeze procedure, more peo- 
ple are filing claims as soon as they 
reach age 65, even though they are 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of num- 
ber of primary benefits awarded in 
April-June 1947 and in calendar year 
1941, by monthly amount of primary 
benefit and sex of beneficiary 


[Corrected to Mar. 5, 1948] 





1947 1941 
(April-June) 

Amount 5 _ eo 
Bieinatea |S le 
Total 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0100. 0 100. 0.100. 0 
aaa 7.1; 5.9 15.1} 8.2, 7.2) 15.5 
$10.01-$14.99 _____| 7.9, 6.5 16.8 10.9! 9.8 18.5 
$15.00-$19.99._____| 9.0) 8.1! 14.8! 11.1, 10.2) 17.4 
$20.00-$24.99 _____| 24.4! 23.8, 28.2) 32.9) 32.4) 36.2 
$25.00-$29.99._____| 21.2) 21.7) 17.9) 20.9; 22.7) 8.2 
: i | 14.7) 16.3) 4.5) 88 97) 28 
$35.00-$39.99_____ | 9.3] 10.4) 1.6) 3.6) 4.0) .8 
$40.00-$44.40......)16.4; 7.3) 1.1123.6 4.0) .6 
| Dol-| Dol-| Dol-| Dol-| Dol-| Dol- 
lars | lars | lars | lars ' lars | lars 
Average_.___'25.69 26. 57:19. 96\22. 90 23. 52 18.60 

1 Maximum benefit possible in 1947, $44.40. 

2 Maximum benefit possible in 1941, $42. 


Table 


3.—Number of beneficiaries and average monthly amount of primary benefits 


awarded in 1947, by age and sex of beneficiary 





All beneficiaries 





(Corrected to Mar. 24, 1948] 





Male beneficiaries Female beneficiaries 

















| | | 
| Average | Average} | | Average 
Number| Percent monthly; Number| Percent monthly, Number} Percent |monthly 
amount | amount | | | amount 
—— ee —_— ——-- ——_—_—_———_ —_———| ——— - -- eth 
Potal: 2/512! | 271,488 | 100.0 | $26.21 | 235,300 | 100.0 | $27.05 | 36,188 | 100.0 | $20.69 
CRE PRIOR re Fe 56, 725 20.9 29. 56 48, 579 | 20. 6 | 30. 52 | 8, 146 | 22. 5 | 23. 80 
_ eee erat San Pe ame k Pata 39, 643 | 14.6 28.15 | 34,179 | 14.5 | 29.15 | 5, 464 15.1 | 21.88 
_ SAAR Se | 5s 10.5 26. 77 | 24, 394 | 10. 4 27. 77 | 4, 137 | 11.4 | 20. 87 
oo eee TERE eee ae 24, 9.1 26. 16 21, 247 | 9.0 27.14 | 3, 473 | 9.6 | 20. 16 
"ee | 22, 81] 25.41] 18,960] 8&1) 2639] 3,106| 8&6 19. 46 

| | | 
Pie, <n Say he ee 19, 646 | 7.2| 24.78] 17,000 | 7.2| 25.691 2,646 | 7.3| 18.89 
} Se eee 16, 895 6.2 24. 11 14, 701 | 6.2 | 24. 98 2, 194 | G1] 18. 30 
i ee Peers | 13, 184 | 4.9 23.01 | 11,361 | 4.8 | 23. 83 1, 823 5.0 17. 92 
BP iced rc oni enmmen ak 10, 672 | 3.9 22.84 | 9,336 | 4.0) 23.58 | 1, 336 3.7 17. 65 
ah ERA E ES 8, 746 | 3.2 22.75 | 7,717 | 3.3 | 23. 36 1, 029 2.8 18.17 
| 1 | 
FORT. ooo co ccaeweemae: 24, 558 | 9.0 23. 18 22, 179 9.4 23. 66 | 2, 379 6.6 18. 74 
| 

80 and over_______-- | 6,102 | 22 BI 5, 647 2.4 23. 51 455 | 1.3 19. 27 





1 Age at birthday in 1947, 


still in covered employment. The pro- 
portion of awards to persons aged 70 
or over dropped from 41 percent in 
1946 to 37 percent in 1947. 

Since women generally retire at 
younger ages than men, in each year’s 
awards the percentage of primary ben- 
eficiaries attaining age 65 in the year 
of award was higher for women than 
for men. This difference was less 
pronounced in 1947 than in 1946. The 
proportions were 21 percent for men 
and 23 percent for women in 1947 as 
compared with 15 and 21 percent, re- 
spectively, in 1946. 

The average age of men awarded 
primary benefits in 1947 was slightly 
over 69 years; that of women, a little 
more than 6814 years. These averages 
are less than half a year lower than 
the corresponding averages for 1946 
awards. 

More than 13 percent of the benefits 
were awarded to women. The pro- 
portion of awards to women increased 
from 11 percent in 1940 to almost 14 
percent in 1943 and then declined to 
less than 11 percent in 1945 and 1946. 

The average primary benefit 
awarded increased from $25.42 in 1946 
to $26.21 in 1947. In general the 
average declines with advance in the 
age of the worker filing for benefits, 
since the older workers are more like- 
ly to qualify for lower amounts be- 
cause of intermittent employment. 
The average award for women was $6 
less than that for men; the difference 
decreased generally as the benefici- 
aries advanced in age. 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
1947 and October-December 
1947 


In contrast to the unusually rapid 
changes in the volume and composi- 
tion of applications for account num- 
bers that occurred in 1946, the year 
1947 witnessed for the most part the 
resumption of long-established pat- 
terns. The long-term downward 
trend, which had been interrupted in 
1941 and 1942 as a result of the defense 
program and the outbreak of the war 
and again in the last half of 1946 when 
Selective Service inductions were sus- 
pended and covered employment in- 
creased, was reestablished during the 
first quarter of 1947 and continued 
throughout the year. 

The 2,728,000 applications received 
in 1947 was the smallest annual num- 
ber on record and represented a de- 
cline of almost 10 percent from the 
1946 level and a drop of about two- 
thirds from the wartime peak of 1942. 
About 655,000 applications were filed 
in October-December, a decrease of 
6 percent from the level in the last 3 
months of 1946 and a seasonal drop 
of 19 percent from the number in the 
preceding quarter. 

Because a large proportion of the 
male population obtained account 
numbers during the initial registra- 
tion, the ratio of men and boys to all 
applicants declined almost continu- 
ously after 1937 until the first quarter 
of 1944. Since that quarter the trend 
has been upward, except in October- 
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27 
Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1940-47 } 
Total Negro Under 20 years 20 years and over 2 
Year ioe Chis —? = 
| Total Male Female Total Male Female | Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1940__ | 5, 226, 688 | 3,080,032 | 2,146,656 | 630, 337 413, 984 216,353 | 2, 137, 542 | 1, 264, 296 873, 243 | 3,089, 146 | 1,815,733 | 1,273, 413 
1941____- }, 677, 584 | 3,701, 467 | 2,976,117 | 786, 668 508, 979 277, 689 | 3, 174, 241 | 1, 885, 1, 288, 383 | 3, 503,343 | 1,815,609 | 1, 687, 734 
1942 537 3, 547, 376 | 4,090,040 | 905, 238 457 | 3, 720, 663 | 2,013, 325 | 1,707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382, 702 
1943 2,901, 273 | 4,514,021 | 1,058, 178 38 | 3,649, 172 | 1, 835,939 | 1,813, 233 | 3, 766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2,700,788 
1944 1,826,178 | 2,702, 399 | 738, 739 2! | 2. 444,995 | 1, 213, 002 | 1,231,993 | 2,083,583 | | 613,177 | 1 470, 406 
1945 1, 505, 839 | 1,815,545 | 504, 321 5, 31: | 1,851,854 | 922, 562 , 292 | 1,469,530 | 583,277 | 886, 253 
1946. _- 1, 431, 760 | 1,590, 297 | 388, 489 185, 709 | | 1,600,260 | 746 853, 464 | 1,421,797 | 684, 964 726, 833 
1947 1, 299, 092 | 1, 428, 718 | 314, 788 154,975 | | 1, 620, 237 | R19, 145 | 1, 107, 573 498, 000 609, 573 
| | | | 





1 Excludes applicants Whose sex and/or race is unknown. 


December 1946 and January-March 
1947, when there were temporary in- 
terruptions probably due to the unu- 
sually large volume of applications 
from discharged servicemen during 
the corresponding quarters of 1945 
and 1946. Men and boys accounted 
for 48 percent of all applicants in 1947, 
an increase of about one percentage 
point over the 1946 level. Despite this 
upward trend, women and girls con- 
tinued to constitute a majority of ap- 
plicants in every quarter of the year 
except January—March, which usually 
shows a seasonal high for men. 

As a result of the long-run reduc- 
tion of the reserve of adults without 
account numbers, boys and girls un- 
der age 20 have formed a continu- 
ously increasing proportion of all ap- 
plicants. The large number of appli- 
cations received from veterans, how- 
ever, reversed this upward trend dur- 
ing the 4 calendar quarters following 
VJ-day. The upward movement was 


then resumed in the final quarter of. 


1946 and continued in each quarter 
of 1947. Of all account numbers is- 
sued in 1947, nearly three-fifths, the 
largest proportion in any year, went 
te persons under 20 years of age. The 


vear 1947, moreover, was the first since 
1542 when the absolute number of 
young men and boys applying for ac- 
count numbers was larger than the 
total in the preceding year. Fewer 
girls under age 20 applied for account 
numbers in 1947 than in 1946, how- 
ever, despite a slight increase in the 
proportion of all female applicants in 
this age group. Decreases were re- 
corded for both sexes at all ages under 
Ef. 

The relative number of applicants 
aged 60 and over, which has followed 
a generally downward trend since the 
second quarter of 1944, declined fur- 
ther in 1947. The 75,000 applicants 
in this age group constituted 2.7 per- 
cent of all applicants, as compared 
with 3.1 percent in 1946. In the sea- 
sonally high October-December quar- 
ter the proportion of elderly appli- 
cants was only 2.9 percent; a year 
earlier it was 3.3 percent. As a result 
of a more rapid decline in the number 
of applications filed by elderly women 
than in those filed by men, men made 
up 62 percent of all applicants aged 
60 and over—the largest proportion 
in 4 years. 

Nearly 315,000 account numbers 





? Includes a small number of applicants of unknown age. 


were issued to Negro applicants in 
1947. This number represented 12 
percent of the total, as compared with 
13 percent in 1946 and a wartime high 
of 16 percent in 1944. Before 1943, 
Negroes were relatively more numer- 
ous among men than among women 
applicants. As a result of inductions 
into the armed forces and the expan- 
sion of employment opportunities, 
howcver, Negroes constituted a larger 
proportion of women applicants than 
of men applicants in nearly every 
quarter of the years 1943-46. In the 
final half of 1947 the prewar pattern 
was restored; by October-December, 
12 percent of all men applicants but 
only 9 percent of all women applicants 
were Negroes. 


Workers by Number of Years With 
Wage Credits, 1937-45 


Preliminary data from the continu- 
ous work-history sample tabulations 
for 1937-45 show that more than half 
of all workers with wage credits at 
some time during the 9-year period 
1937-45 had worked in covered em- 
ployment in fewer than 5 years. Only 
19 percent had been employed in cov- 


Table 5.—Daistribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 1947 and October-December 1947 








| 
































| 1947 | October-December 1947 
| = ” os 
| | 
Total | Male Female Total Male Female 
Age | | (el eee foe a) } 7 < mais — 
| Percent- | | Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | | Percent- | Percent- 
| age | age age ; age | | tee 1 age 
| Number change | Number change | Number change Number | change | Number change Number | change 
| from from | from | from Oct.- \from Oct.- from Oct.- 
1946 1946 1946 | | Dec. 1946 Dee. 1946 | Dee. 1946 
Set en eee, Seer = aay | 
Under 20, total_...| 1, 620, 237 +1.2 | 801,092 | +7.3 819, 145 —4.0 370, 790 | +2.9 167, 769 | +8.3 203, 021 | —1.1 
We 1G is Reet ca | 63, 607 —20.3 | 49, 139 —19.3 14, 468 | —23.4 | 16, 226 | —19.6 11, 727 | —18.0 | 4, 499 —23.3 
|| AS ee rere | 125, 095 —22.2 76, 346 —18.7 48, 749 —27.2 | 35, 170 —19.9 17, 635 | —16.7 17, 535 —22.9 
| ERE Me Seine eee 254, 142 —6.5 | 138,948 —.1 115, 194 —13.2 63, 290 —2.7 27, 588 +5.3 | 35, 702 —8.0 
Wied cashes ody Caveand=- | 452, 775 —.3 | 200, 282 | —.] 252, 493 —.4 | 114, 699 | +5. 2 44, 944 | +9. 2 69, 755 +2.7 
|, SS Se ae | 349,678 +13.4 | 166, 859 +27.7 182, 819 +2.9 | 63, 720 +18.0 27, 621 | +22. 4 | 36, 099 +14.8 
Mieaddcnteqsndnasnvoucwnn | 244, 502 } +16.9 | 110, 199 +40. 6 134, 303 +2.7 | 51, 009 +18.0 | 24, 594 | +37. 4 26, 415 +4.4 
Whincicdsacastdscenéndte 130, 438 +12. 2 59, 319 | +36. 7 71,119 —2.4 | 26, 676 +7.3 13, 660 | +17.3 13, 016 -1. 
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Table 6.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, 1947 and October-December 1947 





Age group 


Total | 





Tot al 


Under 15 


70 and over : 
Unknown __. 


Total 


Under 15 

15-19 “ 
20-39 

Pptetas Si ceried. oe oie at See 
60-64___ 

65-69. __ 





Unknown __._-__-- 


1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


ered jobs in every year that had 
elapsed since the system began oper- 
‘ating in 1937 (table 7). 

The large proportion of workers 
with relatively few years in covered 
employment is the result of a number 
of factors, the more important of 
which are the high degree of labor 
mobility, the limited coverage of the 
insurance system, the norma! flow of 
persons into and out of the labor force, 
the heavy withdrawal of young men 
from civilian employment during the 
war years, and the entrance of many 
women and older men into temporary 
wartime employment. As time passes, 
there will, of course, be a steady de- 
cline in the proportion of workers who 
have had wage credits in every year 
since 1937. The decrease in this pro- 
portion during the period 1942-45 is 
apparent in the following tabulation 
showing percentages of workers with 
wage credits: 


Period Total Male Female 


1937-42 
1937-43 
1937-44 
1937-45 


ero w 


msn 


Of the workers with wage credits in 
the period 1937-45, 24 percent of the 
men had taxable wages in all 9 years, 
as against only 11 percent of the wom- 
en. At the other end of the scale, 19 





























Mal Female 
a een ea ea en eS = oon 
Total White ! Negro | Total White ! Negro Total | White! | Negro 
— ——— —_—_—— are = — _ — ———_— ) U — 
Calendar year 1947 
154,975 | 1,428,718 | 1,268,905 | 159, 813 
3, t 15, 644 63, 217 | 59, 001 4, 216 
, 535 32 26 81, 281 2s . 888 63,040 
A ¢ 34% 42, 767 7 934 71, 13: 
5 174 5 11, 810 ¢ 19, S64 
3, 7 33) f 1, 444 ; 8&6, 
* 5 5 1, 168 6, 863 | 455 
, 67. 97! 11, 615 ¢ S06 2, 891 169 
445 105 366 | + 301 55 39 50 
October-December 1947 








percent of the women and 13 percent 
of the men had taxable wages in only 
1 year.’ Sixty-five percent of the 
women had worked in covered jobs 
in fewer than 5 years as against 47 
percent of all men. Men had more 
years of covered employment than 
women in every age group except ages 
20-24. 

Variations in proportion of 9-year 
workers by age.—The relative number 
of 9-year workers varied considerably 
not only by sex but also by age within 
the two sex groups (table 8). For both 
men and women the proportion of 
workers with wage credits in all 9 
years was negligible at ages under 25 
but rose to 11 percent at ages 25-29. 
Thereafter, the relative number of 9- 
year workers among men rose rapidly 
with each succeeding age group until, 
at ages 40-44, it was 42 percent; it 
remained at about this level until ages 
55-59, when it dropped to 39 percent, 
and then declined rapidly to 27 per- 
cent at ages 65-69. 

Among women the relative number 
of 9-year workers rose only slightly 
after ages 25-29, reaching 18 percent 
at ages 40-44 and remaining at about 
18 or 19 percent until ages 65-69, when 
it dropped slightly to 17 percent. 

At ages 70 and over, relatively few 
persons of either sex were 9-year 


1In 1942 the corresponding proportions 
had been 30 and 18 percent. 





workers—8.2 percent of the men and 
6.5 percent of the women. The sharp 
Grop in the proportion of 9-year 
workers at these ages is at least in 
part due to the exclusion of persons 
65 years and over from coverage until 
the amendment of the Sociai S:cu- 
rity Act of 1939. Persons whe hx” at- 
tained age 65 before 1937, for example, 
could not have been in covered em- 
ployment in more than 7 of the 9 
years 1937-45.” 

Variations in number of years with 
wage credits by age.—Variations by 
age in the number of years with wage 
credits were fairly similar for the two 
exes in the case of workers under age 
30. Most of the workers under age 20 
had worked in covered employment in 
only a few years; 61 percent of the 
young men and 65 percent of the 
young women had received taxable 
wages in only 1 or 2 years. Nearly all 
the workers of both sexes in this 
youngest age group had covered em- 
ployment in fewer than 5 years. 

The number of years with wage 
credits increased sharply at ages 20- 
24 as compared with ages under 20, 
especially among young women. The 
proportion of men with 5-8 years in 
covered employment increased from 


*The proportion of workers who had 
covered employment in 7 years is higher 
for the age group 70 and over than for 
almost any other age group. 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits by number of years in covered employment during period 1937-45 and 


age in 1945 





Age group 
Number of years with wage credits - a ———___—_——- — 














| Total Under | 9994 | 95-99 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 - mony 

———— | | Le LS LEED Mees Ses ee ey | SREY Pa! ee Oe 
Number, 1-percent sample 1 2 755, 161 78, 413 '113, 139 |109, 227 |- 95, 383 | 31, 593 66, 910 588, 8, 375 47, 633 38, 337 | 27, 8, 065 | } 13,777 

Total ‘ - 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 “100. 0 100.0 4 100. 0 j 100. 0 “100. 0 100.0 a ~ 100. 0 

1 15.0} 317| 14.6, 122| 1.4| 1.2} 109! 11.5] 11.9] 121| 13.2| 15.0 19.1 
2 13.8 30. 8 19.0 11.2 9.8 9.7 9.5 10.0 10.1 10.3 11.1 12.1 17.2 
3 13.4| 26.7] 21.6] 11.4 9.4 9.0 9.5 9.6 9.8 9.9} 10.3} 11.1 14.9 
4 11.4 9.5} 20.2} 12.1 9.6! 9.0 8.9 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.6} 10.4| 11.9 
5 8.5 1.1| 13.2| 123 9.4 8.0 7.4 7.2 6.9 7.1 7.2 7.6 7.9 
6 7.3 | al 6.6 12.1 10.2 8.2 6.9 6.6 6.3 6.1 6.3 7.0 6.2 
, EP, SE LAS SE En FEE ee ee ee 6.2) *@) 3. 1 10.1 9.5 | 8.5 6.4 6.2 5.4 5. 5 5.2 5.8 10.5 
8 5.4) *() 1.1 Lg 8.4 | 7.8 7.0 6.5 6.0 5.9 5.7 | 5.7 4.3 
9. Bo Sak 18.9 | *(3) 5! a. 22.4| 28.5] 33.5] 33.1] 34.5] 933.8] 31.4] 25.4 8.1 


” F ewer r than 100 persons i in sample. 
1 Approximately 1-percent sample. Not adjusted for sampling errors, workers 
not reported in time for inclusion, and workers with more than 1 account number. 





Total includes 6,644 ‘persons w shose 
rf bm than 0.05 percent. 


age was not reported. 


2 to 22 percent and of women, from 1 si 
to 27 percent. 


gnificant proportion 
The increase was less’ this age group—about 


of the total in 
11 percent for 


distribution by 
covered 


number 
jobs began 


of years in 
to diverge mark- 


pronounced among men chiefly be- both sexes. Workers with wage edly between the sexes. 
cause large numbers of young men_ credits in 5-8 years also were rela- For men the span of covered em- 
withdrew from covered employment’ tively more numerous than among ployment continued to increase fairly 


after 1940 to enter the armed forces. 
Only a negligible number of the work- 
ers aged 20-24 had wage credits in 


workers in the younger age groups; 
they accounted for slightly less than 


half the men and slightly more than 


rapidiy until ages 40-44. 
number of 
percent at a; 


The relative 
9-year workers rose to 28 


ali 9 years. 

Among the group 25-29 years old, 
the number of years with covered em- 
ployment again increased for both 
men and women. -The relative num- 


one-third of the women aged 25-29. 
The proportion of workers with wage 
credits in fewer than 5 years dropped 
to 42 percent among men and 53 per- 
cent for women 


ses 30-34 and to a peak 
of 42 percent at ages 40-44. The pro- 
portion of workers with fewer than 5 
years in covered employment fell to 
30 percent at ages — 34 and to 28 


percent at ages 35-4 Workers with 


ber of 9-year workers comprised a wage credits in 5-8 years also de- 


Beginning with workers aged 30, the 
Table 8.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits by 


nuniber of years in covered employment during period 1937-45, 
age in 1945, 


and sex 


| Age group 
Number of years with wage credits ~ 





XUM 


























Total | Under) 99-94 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 | 70 and 
| 2U over 
Mal 

Number, 1-percent sample t_ |2 467, 946 44,103 | 58,883 | 60,653 | 57,017 | 50,287 | 42,421 | 38,529 | 33, 329 28, 473 21, , 681 | 2 14, 926 12, 126 
Total__-. | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 "100. 0 100. 0 100.0 

: 12.8 30.2 15.1 10.1 8.0 | 2.8 7.5 8.4 8.7 9.3 10.9} 13.3 18.1 
2 11.8 30.7 21.4 9.4 6.6 | 6.5 6.4 7.3 7.7 8.2 231i, 12 16.8 
ie 11.7 1.2 23.1 10.3 6.7 6.2 6.7 7.1 7.8 a2 9.0! 10.7 14.9 
‘ 10.2 10.1 18.4 11.8 8.2 | 7.4 7.4 8.2 8.4 9.0 9.6 10.5 12.1 
5... 8.4 1.5 11.6 13.5 9.3 | 7.8 7.2 7.3 7.1 7.3 7.6 7.9 8.2 
6 7.9 | *.2 6.1 14.2 11.8} 92 7.4 7.1 6.7 6.3 6.7 7.3 | 6.4 
7 7.0| *(3) 2.8 11.4 11.4} 10.1 7.1 6.7 5.7 5.9 5.7 6.0 10.9 
8 esi % 1.0 7.9 10.0 9.3 8.0 7.4 6.7 6.6 6.3 5.9 4.4 
9 24.0 *(3) ) 11.3 28.0 35.6 42.3 40.5 41.1 39.2 34.9 27.2 | 8.3 

| Female 

Number, 1-percent sample 1__.......-.-.--- | 4287,215 | 34, 310 54,2 | 31,306 | 24, 489 19, 846 | 14, 304 9, 864 5, 984 3, 139 1, 651 
Tt SEES SER EP a Bes ch ; 100.0 | 100.0 100.6 100.0 | 100.0 | .0 | 100.0 0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 

i. | 18.7 | 33.7 4.1 14.7 | 16.6} 16.6 16.9 | 17.6 19.4 20.1} 21.7] 229] 262 
2.. 17.0 31.0] 16.4 13.3} 14.5] 15.0] 14.8 15.2 15.8] 16.5] 17.4 16.5 20.2 
3 16.3 26.0} 19.9 12.7 | 13.3| 13.6] 14.3] 14.5 14.5 14.8 14.8] 13.5 | 15.3 
4 13.2 2) ote 12.5] 11.7 | 11.5}. 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.8 9.5 9.7 | 10.4 
&:. 8.8 5 15.0 10.9 9.4 | 8.4 | 7.6 6.9 6.4 6.3 5.8 | 6.3 | *5.9 
6... 6.3 *(3) | 7.2 9.6 7.8 6.6 | 6.1 | 5.6 5.4 5.4 4.9 | 5.2 *4.5 
i 5.0} *%() 3.5 8.5 6.6 5.9 5.2 5.4 4.4 4.2 3.6} 4.6 7.6 
8. 4.2 *(3) 1.2 7.3 6.1 | 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.0 | 3.7 | 4.5 | *3.4 
ae 10.6) *() 5 10.6 14.1 17.0 18.2 | 18.8 19.0} 18.0] 18.6] 168] 6.5 


| 
| 





* Fewer than 100 persons i in sample. 
1 Approximately 1-percent sample. 


Not adjusted for sampling errors, workers 
not reported in time for inclusion, and workers with more than 1 account number. 





2 Total includes 5, 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


,518 persons whose age was not reported. 





4 Total includes 1,126 persons whose age was not reported. 
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creased sharply beginning with the 
age group 30-34; they dropped to less 
than 30 percent of all covered work- 
ers in the 40—44 group. 

The number of years in which men 
were in covered jobs declined slightly 
with each succeeding age group be- 
ginning with age 45. The proportion 
of 9-year workers was about 41 per- 
cent at ages 45-54 and declined with 
advancing age, reaching 35 percent at 
ages 60-64 and 27 percent at ages 65- 
69. The proportion of those with wage 
credits in 5-8 years remained fairly 
stable at about 26 to 28 percent at all 
ages from 45-69. On the other hand, 
the proportion of workers with fewer 
than 5 years in covered employment 
gradually increased from 31 percent 
at ages 45-49 to 39 percent at ages 
60-64 and 46 percent at ages 65-69. 

Women aged 30 and over showed 
less variation in the number of years 
with covered employment than did 
men. The proportion of 9-year work- 
ers among women was 14 percent at 
ages 30-34 and 17 percent at ages 35- 
39. Thereafter it varied only slightly 
with increasing age, rising to a peak 


of 19 percent at ages 45-54 and again 
at ages 60-64, then falling slightly to 
17 percent at ages 65-69. 

Conversely, women with fewer than 
5 years in covered employment repre- 
sented a substantial but fairly con- 
stant proportion of the total in each 
age group, although there was a ten- 
dency for the proportion to increase 
as age advanced. Thus, at ages 30-34, 
some 56 percent of all women had 
fewer than 5 years of covered employ- 
ment; at ages 60-69, their relative 
number had increased to 63 percent. 

A steady decline in the proportion 
of workers with wage credits in 5-8 
years characterized advancing age 
among women in contrast to the con- 
stant proportion among men. Women 
with 5-8 years in covered jobs repre- 
sented 30 percent of all women with 
wage credits at ages 30-34, and the 
proportion decreased steadily with 
each succeeding age group to 18 per- 
cent at ages 60-64. The slight in- 
crease to 21 percent in the age group 
65-69 is chiefly the result of a decrease 
from ages 60-64 to 65-69 in the pro- 
portion of 9-year workers. 





Public Assistance 


Local Offices of State 
Public Assistance 
Agencies 


The special types of public assist- 
ance are usually administered by local 
offices serving a county area.’ Of the 
3,272 local offices administering one 
or more of these programs, 2,695 
(about 82 percent) operate on a coun- 
ty-wide basis; 478 or 15 percent serve 
areas smaller than a county unit, that 
is, cities or towns, or districts includ- 
ing several cities or towns; 98 offices 
or 3 percent serve areas comprising 
more than one county; and one Office 
serves the District of Columbia. Two- 


1The term “local office” designates both 
the local offices of a State agency admin- 
istering assistance and the local agencies 
that administer assistance under the su- 
pervision of a State agency. The terms 
“agency” or “State agency” refer to the 
State agency responsible for administer- 
ing assistance or for supervising the ad- 
ministration of assistance by local agen- 
cies. 


thirds of the agencies operate only 
through county offices. 

In general assistance also the county 
is the usual administrative unit in 
most States. For the country as a 
whole, however, the many cities, 
towns, or townships administering this 
program in a dozen or so States far 
outnumber the county units that are 
typical of most States. 

Information on programs adminis- 
tered and on the size and composition 
of local office staffs was obtained for 
2,956 local offices in a special inquiry 
conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in which 49 State agencies 
participated on a voluntary basis.’ 

According to this survey, adminis- 
tration of the three special types of 
public assistance has been unified to a 
very considerable extent. About four- 
fifths of the 2,956 local offices admin- 


2 Personnel in Local Offices of State Pub- 
lic Assistance Agencies, 1946, Part II: Size 
and Composition of Local Office Staffs, 
Public Assistance Report No. 12. 


Table 1.—Distribution of local offices and 
employees by size of office staff 

















) ‘ 
| i Full-time 
Offices employees 
Size of office | == —— 
(number of full- 
ERTS eae: | Per- Per- 
time employees) | Nym- | centage| Num- | centage 
| ber | distri-| ber | distri- 
| bution bution 
Total: = 22.222: | 2,956 | 100.0 |131,970 | 100.0 
None 7.2 -522.-_2. | 93 3.1 0 0 
aS aR Ere Oe 276 9.3 276 9 
2 seanelsen 520 17.6 | 1,040 3.3 
Bitccocnseca seeder 489 16.5 | 1,467 4.6 
_ OE AEN ee 282 | 9.5 1, 128 3.5 
_ See ies? 236 8.0 | 1,180 3.7 
2, ERLE ES 474 16.0 | 3,394 10.6 
Pd sins fate 527 17.8 | 10,066 31.5 
50 or more.._.._- | 59] 20 | 13,419] 42.0 








_ 1 Excludes 152 child welfare workers for whom 
information on size of office was not comparable. 

2? Part-time employees only or all positions vacant 
as of date of report. 


ister the three programs in combina- 
tion, and about half administer gen- 
eral assistance as well. In 40 of the 
49 State agencies, all local offices ad- 
minister the three special types of 
public assistance in common. The 
same local offices also administer gen- 
eral assistance in 21 of these agencies, 
and in 10 agencies some, though not 
all, local offices administer all four 
types of assistance. Programs other 
than these four major types of assist- 
ance are administered by a large pro- 
portion of the local offices, but infor- 
mation on the other programs was not 
collected as part of the study. 

Local public assistance offices vary 
greatly in the number of workers em- 


Table 2.—Staffing patterns in local offices 
with 1, 2, 3, or 4 full-time employees 














Offices 
Size of office and type i 
of position Percent- 
Number | age dis- 
tribution 
leperson Oflee. _.......=..-.=..2 276 100.0 
NN eh ces cAseiweeedes 177 64.1 
MUNN Gcescctsacethurcucen ee 65 23.6 
RE TPE TAO Ae 33 12.0 
1 EES eens ee 1 4 
S-perecn OMice-.... ............- 520 100.0 
Director—clerk.............- 406 78. 1 
Director—visitor ...........- 56 10.8 
Visitor—clerk _____ onion 20 3.8 
Other combinations. _______- 38 7.3 
$-person Office................- 489 100.0 
Director—visitor—clerk - ____ 403 82.4 
Director—2 clerks_________-- 39 8.0 
2 visitors—1 clerk. -......_.- 14 2.9 
Other combinations_________ 33 6.7 
4-person Office..__.........._.-. 282 100.0 
Director—2 visitors—1 clerk. 145 51.4 
Director—1 visitor—2 clerks 103 36.5 
Other combinations________- 34 12.1 
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Table 3.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1947—February 1948 } 





Year and month Total 











| | 
| 
| | Aid to dependent 
children 


Aid to dependent 
children 


| 
| 
Aid tothe| General Aid to General 


















































































































Old-age Total | Old-age 
assistance |——— blind assistance | otal assistance| ———————— the blind | assistance 
| | Families | Children } Families | Children | 
: | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
947 Pate 
i: ee 2, 227,868 | 363,649 | 929, 705 77, 272 345,000 |....--...- +0.7 +2.6 +2.6 +0.4 +2.7 
im Ee ere ieantas 2, 243,392 | 374,387 | 956, 732 77,677 | 344,000 | : +.7 +3.0/ +29 Saf = 
3 as ee aime eS 2, 255,525 | 384,053 | 979,620 77,954 | 339,000 |--..------ +.5 +26} +24 +..§ =~£6 
May. SEER SS Seer ee Sen 2, 259,677 | 391,312 | 996,959 78,648 | 338, 000 |---.--- +.2 +1.9 +1.8 +49 a 
Ws er Pee ol ist aneca| ater 396, 148 |1, 009, 475 79, 033 | 335, 000 |-.- +.5 +1.2 +1.3 +.5 —.7 
July = ..--| 2,279,507 | 399,688 /1,017, 730 79, 341 334, 000 |.------- +.4 +.9 +.8 +.4 —.4 
August So eccekeiat = ..| 2,289,260 | 404,014 {1,027,974 79, 719 | 333, 000 |_.--- +.4 +1. +1.0 +.5 —.3 
September -___--__- 2, 297,995 | 407,610 |1, 037, 210 80, 045 | 332, 000 | - +.4 +.9 +.9 +.4 —.5 
CORON ona awn 2, 314, 788 412, 448 |1, 047, 863 | 80, 484 | 335, 000 | +.7 +1.2 +1.0 a +1.1 
November. ______- 2, 323, 989 410,912 (1,046, 146 | 80, 822 340, 000 |- ae +.4 —.4) —, 2 +.4 +1.3 
December-____-- 2, 332, 006 416, 190 (1,059, 944 | 81, 149 366, G80 f......... +.3 +1.3 +1.3 +.4 +4.7 
1948 | | | | 
MY... ...-- <2. eas ..| 2,338,645 423,096 |1, 078, 775 81, 442 378, 000 |- +.3 +1.7 +1.8 +.4 +6.3 
February -.-..--.- i. 2, 340, 862 429, 792 |1, 096, 609 81, 750 | 392, 000 +.1 +1.6 +17 +.4 +3.9 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1947 | l 
February -....-...-- .. .|$118,228,257 $22, 786, 969 $2, 851,941 |$13, 627, 000 | +1.3 +0.8 +3.2 +0.8 | +1.3 
March risa dso niet aie ec 23, 712, 901 2,920,357 | 13, 664, 000 +2.4 +2.2 +4,1 +2.4 | +.3 
April. ..- ‘ie o+--.--.-]131, 883, 700 | ‘ 2, 943, 904 | 13, 656, 000 | +.7 +.5 +17 +.8 | -1 
May Bg es te 122, 023, 637 | 81, 159, 125 | 2,971,009 | 13,598,000 | +.1 ( +.7 +.9 } ll 
June Shia _..}122, 518. 213 | 81, 903, 194 2,998, 114 | 13, 151,000 +.4 +.9 +.7 +.9 | =<£3 
July en). 6 F Fe 3, 034, 261 | 13,472,000 | +.7 +.2 +1.6 +1.2 +2.4 
August EE EE aE 1124, 973, 835 3 13,380,000 | +13 +1.6 +1.4 4.7 chil 
September. ___..._--..-. 125, 906, 660 | 13, 481, 000 | +.7 +.7 +1.0 4.7 +.8 
October......... sete 128, 418, 513 | 8&5, 201, 373 | 14, 088, 000 | +2.0 | +1.6 +1.9 +3.0 44.5 
November. ..__- ; ~_.|128, 722, 531 | 85,770, 698 14,027,000} +2] +.7 —.9 +.6 | —.4 
December... -...__ |131"¢ , 102 | 87, 270, 336 | 3, 211,861 | 15,211,000 | +2.5 +1.7 +1.9 +.8 +8.4 
1948 | | 
pS EEE IPR 134, 016, 675 | &7,856, 146 26, 927, 594 3, 239,935 | 15, 993, 000 +1.6 +.7 +2.7 +.9 +5.1 
February_.--__.---- _...---|137, 932, 816 | 88,872, 293 | 29, 062, 674 3, 264,849 | 16,733,000 | +2.9 +1.2 +7.9 +.8 +4.6 
! 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
p articipation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 
Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1948 } 
] ] 
| | Payments to reci- Ly ee eer = | Payments to reci- 2 
| pients Percentage change from | pients | Percentage change from— 
Number| — | Number l 
State of recip- | January 1948 in— | February 1947 in- State | of recip- | \January 1948 in—| February 1947 in— 
ients Total LI OS SSS | lents | Total Aver- 
amount age | w | amount S06) acc: Dee 
| — Amount _— | Amount | —_— pamemnty _ Amount 
tne Game - ae a | | | | 
Total__.|2, 340, 862) $88, 872, 293) $37. 97 +0.1 +1.2 +5. 1) 115, 653) 4$5, 273, 930) 4 $45. 60 —0.1) (4) |} +39 () 
|__| —__ |__| a 10,840} 428, 095 49] —.1) +01) +18) +83 
Ala...........| 62,638] 1,198,366} 19.13} +1.1 +1.7| +30.9 --| 24, 197] 39.60} —.1 +.2) —3.8 —.8 
Alaska. ...... 1, 358 58,969) 43. 42) —.4 (?) —.7 7s 2, 113) 48. 43 0 | +.1 +8. 8 +13.0 
Ass. ......<.- 10, 722 511,972) 47. 75] +.3 +.3) +4.4 6, 816) 39. 25 —.2| +.2) +17) +154 
_, Se ae 45, 725 1 )8| 18.19} +1.1 +1.1| +29.5 
a 182, 925] 10,439,143] — 57.07| +.4 +.4 +9.3 23, 201 981, 306 42. 30 —. 5 +.2 +1.0 +6.4 
Colo. .....- 44,764| 2,711,866] 60. 58 +.2} 28.3; +6.7 8,592} 307,028) 35.73] +.6) = +10) +15.2} +13.8 
Conn _..| 15,318] 738,448] 48.21) —.1 +.2) +3.0 111, 162} 5,545,624) 49. 89 +:8 +.4, +43) +98 
Del. .....-.-.| 420] 32,367} 25.09) +.7) +1.5) +9.6 42,400} 762,058} 17.97) +.3 +.2) +168) +19.5 
| 2, 294| 91, 237 39.77; +1.2 +1.5 +.3 8, 818} 346,992; 39.35) (?) | +1. 7} —.8 +1.0 
Shee | 66,358) 2,137,472} 37.93 +.3 +.6;| +12.6 122, 496} 5,087,842) 41. 53) —.3| +2.1; +2.0 +9.5 
| | | 96,032} 4,073, 062 42. 41) —.3) —.3) +3.8 +4.3 
1, 484,415} 18.25) +1.9 +6.4) +7.5| +168 || Oreg.........| 22,160} 959,625) 43.30 +.3 +.7) +11 —~§.§ 
64,428} 33.33} +21) +28) +204) +244 || Pa______- ..| 88,861] 3,103,981) 34.93 —.5| +12) —.9 441.6 
436,901} 41.61 -.1 (?) +1. 2) 8 0 Be Siusccecccct 8, 862 369, 937; 41.74 (3) +. 1| +9. 3 +21.9 
5, 145, 040} 40. 82) —.2 +2.5 —. 5} +3.9 | | 
1, 610, 593} 31. 89 —.3 +.7| —10. 4) Se 32, 554 644, 232} 19.79) (3) +.1) +20.3) +168 
2,046,701} 42. 12 —.1 +.7; +.6/ +10.1 || S. Dak....... | 12,165} 388,547) 31.94) (2) +.3| —48 —6.7 
1,397,419} 39.45) +.4 +.3) +7.0] 22:7 || Tenn.........| 50,402} 1,026,225} 20.36 +.2 +.1) +132) +22.9 
892,367; 17.37) +.2 +.3} +12.7) +127 || Tex........-- | 200,057} 6,043,478, 30.21) +.2 +.3) +65.4) 419.5 
1,193,294} 22.06 +.5) 1.2) +17.8) +90 || Utah__--._-- | 11,644 544,302} 46.75) +.5 +.6| —9.8 —7.5 
425, 77 33.16) —9.8 —4.4| —17.6) —19.6 || Vt...--.------ | 6, 000} 199, 386] 33. 23} —.5 @) +9.0} +19.4 
| } 0 Se | 16,424) 300, 815} 18. 32! —.1 +.5| +7.0) +142 
382, 831 32. 36) —.4 (3) +. 4| +6.6 || Wash....-.-- -| 63,741) 3, 602, 060); 56. 51 (3) +.4! —4.8 —4.0 
4, 835, 181| 54. 90| +.3 +.2} +5.0 +14.0 H W. ¥Va.....c.f 2a 447, 177) 20. 34 (2) +.2 +9. 2 +13. 5 
3, 494, 669) 38.38) -.1 +.3) —1.3) ART i) Wilte...<-... | 47,780) 1,782,524) 37.31 +.1 +.5 +1.9 +7.6 
Minn___.---- 54,450] 2,335,498) 42.89) (8) +.7 +.9} +19.7 || Wyo.....---- | 3,899} 187,671) 48. 13) +. +.1) +41 +3.0 
Miss. _.----- 40,598} 641,446} 15.80, —1.0 1.2, +6. 6 1.8 || | 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 4 Data include $1,096,446.50 for retroactive payments made in February to 


subject to revision. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


offset reductions in November and December 1947 and January 1948. Per- 
centage change not computed. 
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Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by Table 6.—Aéd to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
State, February 1948 } by State, February 1948} 
| oo | | | Sage 
| Dour > » | » o0e ¢ xe fr = 
E — to | Percentage change from— | Percentage change from 
| | ty | Aas | Payments to re- | —————_—__——. 
<a > | ger | cplents | January 1948 | February 1947 
State | har at | | January 1948 | February 1947 State recipi- in— in— 
| cases a ; 2 = | ents ~—_ i —@—@-—_—__| —___—_—___|________ 
Total j|Aver- aw | | | | 
amount | age | | | Total | Aver-/Num- |Num- 
| j | pt 
| | Num-| Num- | | amount | age ,y | Amount}*\"" "| Amount 
er ao acon |Amount ae See _| eae will Neves Recalt | ber | 
ee ear ee ae eae canal Total____.__| 81, 750] $3, 264, 849/$39.941 +0.4! +0.8! +5.8) +14.5 
Total 2____.. | 392, 000 $16, 733, 000/$42. 64) +3. 9) +4.6'+13.9| +22.8 —S>|_K—S=|_ ————S_I_——_—]_ — | | 
——- ———-~ ,--—_- — Total, 47| | | | | | 
Sere Sot eho e8 5, 948) 92,033) 15.47) +3.2 +3. 34-27. 3| 5 States ? } 64,418) 2,600,813) 40.37) +. 4] +.9) +6.6 +17.5 
Alaska_.._._..-..- 145 , 585| 31.62) +8.2} +4.8) —7.1) 8.4 Mase al a ae |i (ER Pd RE ie 
Ariz___- S232 | 2, 115 59, 840 28. 29 +2. 7) +. 4); —6.1] .3 Ala 2 1, 075 +.4 +1. 7|\+12. 0 +17.4 
Avi&§ 22 222222] 2,080 32, 892) 1: lV} 41.3) —.7 .6 Ariz 646 (3) | +7.3} +3.8 
Calif Seer 29,505! 1, 338, 626 . 4] +9.9 +28. 8} 9.8 Ark 1, 574 +.3/+14.1 +11. 2 
See oe a 208, 856 2 +14.3 +17. 9) 2.8 Calif 6, 988 +1. 1)+12. 5 +40. 7 
Conn... .-.-| *3,931/ 4174, 868 .3] +.5/+19.8 8 Colo 386 +1.5) —9. ¢ +23. 1 
ees 964 38, 845) 40.30} +8.1] +10.1/+36.4 1.3 Conn sh seal 143 —4.1) +5.1 +143 
D. “, ae SA _ 1,188 50, 093 44, 21 iia —2.2 ides 3.2 Del... 7 123 —1, 1/+-17.1 +24, 3 
| a 5 4,100 ee SS ARR ee SR) Pree D.C 216 +.31 +49 7.2 
Bee Fla... 2, 786 +.7) +90; +14.1 
ees - 3, 204 1.8 Ga... 7 2, 271 | +42) 43.2) +114 
Sd ee : Hawaii 79 2,961! 37.48) (4) | (4) 
| Eceate aeavee 1,¢ Idaho_______- 203 9, 46. 48! —1.0 —~2.0 
Ind.’ ao 4, 694 199, 765| 42.56] —.5 47.8 
Iowa Ind_. shite 1, 906 64, 939] 34. 07 g +7.7 
Kans | lowa.___- 1,196] 554,653] 45.70| —.4 -1.6 
Ky-- | Kans 887 37, 264! 42.12] —1.0 -14.8 
La__. Ky... an 1, 870 ] 7 +16. 6 
Maine--- a i, 1, 589 +. 4| +.8 
Maine snes 681 —2. 6) —12.5 
ha J is Ete Sete 168 +.6 we | 
Mich ----| 28,492) 1 » 6 Mass 1, 256 +1.3)  +41.8/+10.0} +16.8 
U. 2 Mich 1, 472 +.5 +.5| +6.6 +87 
- 0} Minn 1, 020 —.8} 29) 461) +221 
9 Miss. .:. 2, 136 +1.0;  +1.0/+12.2) +143 
he Mo | 62,750 cy SRO = 
- 6) Mont 434 5| +2.8| 2.6|+17.0|  +20.8 
0} Nebr 503 5} 0 | 20/4115} +26. 7 
0) Nev 2 27 | (4) @) | (4) 
a N.H 5 302 1+2.7] +331 45.6 +19.9 
9 N.J 634 | +1.0 +.8) +87] +15.4 
N. Mex. 406 5, 953| 39.29) +.2 +.3/+49.8] +49. 4 
N. Y. 3, 475 191, 549} 55.12} +1.3 +1. 4) +7.2 +12. 5 
N.C 3, OR4 87, 965} 28. 52} +1.1 2. 5|+12. 6 +30. 1 
N. Dak 120 4,988) 41.57) —1.6 2.8) —3.2 +7.6 
Ohio 3, 368 131, 869) 39.15) +. 7] +1. 5) +5.7 +19. 1 
Okla 2, 589 110, 784) 42.79} +.4 +.4/+13.5) +13.3 
Oreg 382 19, 181} 50.21) +.5 +.8) +1.1 —4.3 
Pa . 14, 656 580, 394) 39.88) +.2 +.1) +4.5 +5. 2 
Le 143 6, 3888) 44. 67) +2.9 +4. 0)+18. 2 +31. 2 
8. € 1, 285 28, 827| 22.43) —.4 —.4)+13. 4 +8.0 
[2 215 +1.9 +2. —.9 —2.3 
Tenn-- 1, 874 +1. 1) +.9)/+12.6 +50. 4 
See ae 5, 487 (8) | +.2) +6.1 +21. 2 
oe ae ee rae “i Utah 143 +2.9 +3.7| 0 +9.9 
2 ” 7 27 
oe a ke t. 180 —.6| 0 <1.7) $4.7) $127 
12 1\—23'9 asec Va.- 1, 182 2 0 | +2.1/+10.0) +223 
44. 1 +9,0 +16. 1 Wash 659 67.95) +.8 +1.3) +1.1) +7. 6 
4119-4123] 4188 W.Va 885 20, 746} 23.44, —.4 +.5} +14) +83 
di Val geahs! Walmeanees i, 1, 287 50,419 39.17) —.2 +.2} -1.2) +9.2 
— - i i | SER eta 116 5, 189) 44. 73) +1. 8! (8) - " —11.9 
: For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data asi y . 
subject to revision. Sn arkenaer A ne . 2498 xs 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because totals ee For definitions of terms - 2 pe Bulletin, peor = iy ao ie 
exclude payments made in Indiana and New Jersey for, and an estimated in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
number of cases receiving, medical care hospitalization ‘and burial only anaes es ere without hese ae in C _——. 
3 State ’ segpresl tospr tangpe cele “eer oie fa Set pear shi cut, which administers such program concurrently with program under the 
4 ped pecan Foy ened * a Sane ee. Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data 
5 Estimated. : f subject to revision. EAD) sh i, 
6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, : en ame bn a oo Security Admmuateation. 
Ww C ies, Cé 7ments vases receivi >a yments. / . me: ‘5 nj ; a = 
wr detaches eiragraseiorage bw opment eee ee * Average payment — calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
TInc . . 7 imbe! eves ot ter os olivate centage change, on less than 100 recipients. na 
Fg mm re ogres eae pode we depen ies eg ~n ceaeeenanies 5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. bop jo 
® Not computed; data before February 1948 estimated. Nes napatet Oa , ole ve eer en ne ee oe 
10 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by : a —_ ew pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay 
State agency. ment for ot ler t han a mont 1. ~— 
Includes cases receiving medical care only. : § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,357 cases were aided by 
county commissioners and 4,140 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 
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ployed. Some have a staff of several 
hundred, but most are very small. 
More than half the 2,956 offices in- 
cluded in the study had fewer than five 


’ Only full-time employees on the pay 
roll are included in the analysis of size and 


composition of local office staffs. Part- 
time workers, measured in full-time 


equivalents, represented only 1 percent of 
the total. 


full-time workers, and about 80 per- 
cent had fewer than 10. Seventy- 
three offices were operated by part- 
time workers only. 

Though small offices predominate, 
the great majority of public assistance 
employees work in large offices. Thus, 
three-fourths of all local office per- 
sonnel are needed to staff the large of- 
fices—those with 10 or more employ- 


ees—which comprise only a fifth of all 
offices (table 1). About one-sixth of 
all local office employees work in New 
York City (4,000) and Los Angeles 
(1,328). 

The size of local office staffs reflects 
the combined effect of many factors. 
Even factors that obviously influence 
the size of staff, such as population 
and population density and program 


Table 7.—Aid to seinsemncenemndh children: Recipients and pouman to recipients, by State, F sieusaneie 1948 } 


Number of recipients 























Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 






































January 1948 in— | February 1947 in— 
State nae = er — ee — ee 
Families | Children |Total amount, _“Verace Number of— Number of— 
per family | 
er Amount Amount 
Families Children | Families Children | 
On cctsec tek ccks ree eee | 429,792 | 1,096, 609 $29, 062, 674 $67. 62 +1.6 +1.7 +7.9 +18. 2 +18. 0 +27.5 
Total, 50 States 2_ : 429, 742, By 096, 495 29, 061, 1, 044 67. 62 +1. 6 | +1.7 +18. 2 | +18.0 | +27.5 
D1 1 Sa a 10, 015 | +3. 4 | 43.3 429.6} +497.3 | 428.7 
Alaska ie SSS = eae : me) 228 | 4] —1.4 oh +12. 9 | +7.5 | —19.8 
Lo eee eae | +1.3 +2.3 9 | +8. 5 +8. 5 | +2.0 
Pio... | | +2.9 +3. 2 ’ +47.1 +44. 2 | +40.7 
| eae +3.5 +2.9 .3 +51.5 +42. 4 +69. 8 
Colorado. .- +2.2 | +2.0 +3.4 | +11. 2 +10.7 | +26. 2 
Connecticut._................- —.4 —.6 —.4 —1.8 —3.3 +6. 7 
| | Sa +1.2 +.8 +1.7 +33. 7 +39. 7 +8.6 
District of Columbia +2. 1 +2.1 +3.3 +4.8 | +4.3 +6.4 
Florida_____ +4.3 | +4.2 —1.3 +91. 7 | +90. 5 | +128. 5 
| 
Georgia______- +6.9 +9.4 +26. 4 | +25. 4 | +28. 5 
Hawaii-.__- " +1.5 +.9 | +54. 4 +52.1 | +50. 4 
Idaho | +1.3 | +1.4 +9. 2 +6.3 | +9.8 
Illinois +.5 +4. 8 | —7.5 —4.5 | —3.0 
Indiana ba +1.1 +2.1 +12. 6 +13. 7 +42. 4 
es +2.9 +4.6 +19. 4 | +19. 5 | +141.1 
Kansas , +.8 +1.4 +12. 7 | +11.9 | +15. 6 
BOOUICKY .......<.2.<...-- +-2.6 +2.6 +62. 6 | +60.0 | +33. 3 
Louisiana +1.8 +2.3 | +27.9 | +27. 6 | +11.3 
Maine 43.1 +3.0 | 410.7 | —3.7 
| 
Maryland __ ey ap ee ae 16, 531 | 411, 339 +1.2 +1.2 +1.4 | +24. 9 +82. 4 
Massachusetts - - 24,548 | 1, 034, 893 +1.3 | +1.3 +2.0 +13. 5 | +22.0 
Michigan. .___-_.-.__.__- 50, 158 , 6 +2.1 +1.9 | +2.2 | +10. 4 | +12.0 
Minnesota. __..........____ 16, 853 +1.5 +1.2 +1.5 | +18. 2 +45.3 
Mississippi 15, 137 +.7 | +.7 +.6 +23. 4 | +22. 4 
Missouri 51, 902 —.2) —.1 (4) } +10.1 | (4) 
i a Sara 4, 889 = +2.7 +3. 5 | +15. 6 + 
Nebraska__.____________. 7, 560 5 +.3 +1.0 | +6.4 (3) 
Nevada___- 1h 6) 6) | 5) (8) 
New Hampshire __ 3, 029 +1.7 +19. 8 
New Jersey__- 4, 564 | +2.1 i 
New Mexico. 4, 25% +2.6 3 
New York , 643 | +1.4 | . 6 
North Carolina. 393, | +1.9 | 3. 9 
North Dakota_- 2 | +2.2 9.9 
nee Ss 718 | +.5 3.0 
Oklahoma..__- —1.2 .9 
Oregon : | +2.9 | 50.3 
Pennsylvania__________ +1.1 | 2.9 
Rhode Island +1.1 34. 6 
| | | 
South Carolina_- a ; 6, 537 18, 172 25. 81 +1.9 +32.0 | +34.1 5.8 
South Dakota___- $s 1,777 4, 402 45. 32 +2.1 —7. 8 | —6.8 8.8 
Tennessee ______- a sls 14, 996 40. 296 44. 30 | +1.0 +18. 2 | +19.0 2 
. aaa rom 16, 759 42, 317 | 37. 26 +1.9 +38. 2 +38. 7 99. 4 
| SS aera s 2, 805 | 7, 489 102. 54 +3. 1 it: +16.3 8.7 
Vermont................ 785 | 2, 126 47.47 | +2.3 +19. 8 +17.8 24.1 
Virginia. ___ 5, 076 | 14, 598 41. 20 | +1.5 } +21.8 | +20. 4 32. 6 
Washington___________- . 7, 863 | 19, 103 | 99. 34 | +2.8 | +19. 7 +19. 1 9. 9 
West Virginia. ___- 10, 763 29, 699 40. 90 | +1.3 +18. 6 | +18. 3 25.3 
Wisconsin________ Caan 3 7,415 | 18, 539 87.11 +1.0 +8. 4 | +9.3 |  D 
WYGRtNg....2... 5:2... Savekke 394 | 1, 127 87.19 +1.8 —.5 ak a +2.6 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. 


Figures in 
Data 


3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


quarterly. 
: 4 Data include $907,507.50 for retroactive payments made in February to offset 
reductions in November and December 1947 and January 1948. Percentage 
change not computed. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 families 
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coverage, cannot be isolated and their 
influence separately appraised. Sim- 
ilarly it is impossible to determine the 
effect on size of staff of the standards 
of work each agency expects to main- 
tain; of the varying numbers of work- 
ers, depending on their competence, 
that are required to meet a specified 
standard of work; and of funds avail- 
able for salaries. Consideration of 
these factors would underlie an 
agency’s decision as to the number of 
cases each worker would be expected 
to carry. 

Employees in local public assistance 
offices are usually in one of four major 
groups—director, supervisor, visitor, 
clerk. Some local offices, however, 
reported employees in other classifi- 
cations, such as technician, admin- 
istrative assistant, specialist, or main- 
tenance and custodial worker. The 
number of full-time employees in each 
of these five groups was as follows: 


Percent- 


Type of position Number | are dis- 
tribution 

Total 2, 122 100. 0 
Director... _-___ 2, 657 8.3 
Supervisor - - 1,675 5.2 
Visitor. __ 14, 819 46.1 
=a 11, 635 36. 2 
EOS EE 1, 336 4.2 


Directors, visitors, and clerks are 
found in most offices; supervisors and 
other workers, in relatively few. Of- 
fices without employees in each of 
the three most common positions are, 
with few exceptions, very small. 
These very small offices, that is, with 
fewer than five full-time employees, 
represent more than half the total 
(table 2). 

There is considerable uniformity 
among States in the types of positions 
filled by full-time employees in these 
small offices. Usually the one-person 
Office has a director; the two-person 
office, a director and clerk; the three- 
person office, a director, visitor, and 
clerk; and the four-person office, a 
director with either two visitors and 
a clerk or two clerks and a visitor. 

About 90 percent of the offices em- 
ployed a full-time director as the re- 
sponsible head. Of the remaining 10 
percent, about a third had a part-time 
director; such offices were scattered 
among 14 States. Most of the others 
were in the three agencies that do not 


provide for this position in any local 
office. The rest of the offices without 
a director presumably had vacant po- 
sitions. 

Approximately a fourth of the di- 
rectors either worked alone or had 
only a clerical staff. More than 90 
percent of those directors were in the 
one or two-person offices of 32 State 
agencies. At the other extreme a few 
directors had office staffs of hundreds 
of workers in many different types of 
positions. 

Visitors, employed by local offices of 
all State agencies, represented the 
largest group of workers in most of- 
fices. Nevertheless, a fourth of the 
local offices, usually the one or two- 
person offices in which a director- 
worker performed the social work ac- 
tivities, included no full-time visitors. 

Most offices with full-time visitors 
also employed clerical personnel. Only 
15: percent of the offices had no full- 
time clerical help, and less than 2 per- 
cent of the visitors were in these of- 
fices. About a fourth of such offices 
and a large proportion of the visitors 
in them were in one State. Most of 
the others were “director only” offices. 
For each full-time visitor there was, 
for all agencies combined, less than 
one full-time clerk; more precisely, 
there were 8 clerks for every 10 vis- 
itors. 


Personnel classified as supervisors 
are for the most part employed only 
in a few large offices. For this study 
the class of supervisor was defined to 
include only employees whose major 
function is the supervision of visitors 
or other supervisors of visitors. To 
the extent that supervision is provided 
by other personnel, such as a State 
field representative or a director or 
senior case worker, the data under- 
state the amount of supervision in 
local offices. 

About a sixth of all offices had su- 
pervisors. More than half the 1,675 
supervisors reported were attached to 
the few offices with 100 or more em- 
ployees, and only a fifth, to those with 
less than 25. California, Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Washington, 
the five States with the largest num- 
bers of supervisors, employed three- 
fifths of the total. New York alone 
employed 469. Connecticut, Florida, 
and West Virginia, which are organ- 
ized on a district basis, had supervisors 
in all local offices. At the other ex- 
treme, nine States *‘ had no supervisor 
in any of their 353 local offices. In 
offices with supervisors, there were, on 
the average, six visitors for each su- 
pervisor. 


4Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Wyoming. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income 


Personal income in February—at an 
annual rate of $207.1 billion—was 2 
percent below the January level and 
9 percent above that a year earlier 
(table 1). Social insurance and re- 
lated payments were the only major 
segment of personal income to fall be- 
low the February 1947 amount, drop- 
ping about one-tenth. 

Employees’ income was about 8 per- 
cent above that a year earlier; pro- 
prietors’ and rental income gained 13 
percent; personal interest income and 
dividends increased 12 percent; pub- 
lic aid, about 20 percent; and miscel- 


laneous income payments, nearly 70 
percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Disbursements under the selected 
social insurance and related programs 
in February—$368 million—dropped 2 
percent below the January amount 
and were 10 percent below the total a 
year earlier (table 2). 

Payments under the selected pro- 
grams in February accounted for 
about 60 percent of all social insur- 
ance and related payments, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce; this was about the same pro- 
portion as in February 1947. 

State unemployment insurance 
benefits and veterans’ unemployment 
allowances moved upward in Febru- 
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Table 1.—Personal income by specified period, 1940-48 


[In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates} 
| Personal Snetad tn. | 

| Employ- |Proprietors’| interest , Slee ts | Miscellane- 

Year and month Total | ees’in- | andrental| income | Public |suranceand| 5). income 

| come! income |anddivi-| 4? | related _ payments 4 

| dends | payments 3 | *"” 7 
1940 re - $78. 3 $47.6 $16, 3 $9. 4 $2.7 $1.7 $0. 6 
1941 “ 95.3 60. 0 20.8 9.9 2. 4 1.6 .6 
1942 = 122. 2 80. 2 28. 1 9.7 i 1.8 ae 
1943 - 149. 4 104.0 32. 1 10.0 1.0 1.6 mY 
1944 wae ‘s 164.9 116.0 34.4 10.7 1.0 1.8 1.0 
1945 171.6 117. ¢ 37.1 11.6 1.0 2.9 1.4 
1946 177.2 112.5 41.8 13.3 1.2 Ga 1.2 
1947 196. 8 123. 4 47.8 14.8 1.5 7.4 1.9 
1947 | 
February F 189. 5 118.9 45.9 14.1 1.4 7.9 1.3 
March 190. 6 118.8 46.8 14. 2 1.5 7.9 1.4 
April_... - 89.4 117.8 46.5 14.3 l 7.9 1.4 
May 190. 5 119.0 46.5 14. 4 | 7.6 1.5 
June 194. 1 121.6 47.1 14. 6 1.5 7.4 1.9 
July F ‘ 194.9 121.4 47.4 14.7 15 7.5 2.4 
August 193.8 122.7 45. 5 14.9 15 7.2 2.0 
September 209. 9 135.7 48. 1 15.6 l 7.0 2.0 
October : 203. 2 127.0 50. 4 15.4 1.6 6.8 2.0 
November 204. 2 129.0 49.9 15.5 1.6 6.5 1.7 
December__- 210. 4 130.7 54.0 15. 6 1. ¢ 6. 1.7 
1948 

January 7 211.4 130.5 4. 5 15.7 1. ¢ 7.1 2.0 
February ___- 207.1 128.7 51.7 15.8 1.7 7.0 2.2 





1 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay of Federal civilian 
and military personnel stationed abroad, other labor 
income (except compensation for injuries), mustering- 
out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Military pay in- 
cludes the Government’s contribution to allowances 
for dependents of enlisted personnel. Civilian wages 
and salaries represent net earnings after employee 
contributions under social insurance and related pro- 
grams have been deducted; data exclude work relief 
earnings. 

2? Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. Includes 
payments for care of children in private foster homes; 
for 1940-43, includes work relief earnings of persons 
who were employed by WPA, NYA, and CCC, and 
value of food and cotton stamps; for 1940-42, includes 
subsistence grants to farmers. 


ary, though the increases were rela- 
tively small, and disbursements re- 
mained well below the levels a year 
earlier. Railroad unemployment 
benefits, after increasing in the 2 pre- 
ceding months, fell 15 percent. 

A distribution of survivor benefits 
in current-payment status at the end 
of February under the Social Security 
Act and under the amended Railroad 
Retirement Act is shown below. The 
average widow’s benefit under the lat- 
ter act was 43 percent more than 
under the Social Security Act, and for 
children of deceased wage earners, 
the average was about 30 percent 
greater. Under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, widow’s benefits predomi- 
nated chiefly as a result of the amend- 
ments in 1946, under which annuities 
became payable (effective January 
1947) to eligible widows of former pen- 
sioners and to certain widows of an- 
nuitants who had died at any time 
since the original act became effective 


8’ Includes payments of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensa- 
tion, and readiustment and subsistence allowances 
to veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 

‘Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 


in 1937. Under the Social Security 
Act, child beneficiaries were more nu- 
merous and in February represented 
62 percent of all survivor benefits in 
current-payment status. 


oT ; Railroad 
tn ay Security| Retirement 
| Act 


Type of benefit ——— 


a | A vere 

| Num- — Num- “aan 
er ot OSE ine 
ber | benefit ber | benefit 


Widow’s 
Widow's current 
Child’s 

Parent’s 


170, 969 |$20. 43 |50, 
136, 379 | 20.50 | 8, 52% 
513, 200 | 12.84 |25, 973 | 
10, 299 | 13.48 465 | 





16. 50 


About a quarter of a million more 
retirement and supplementary bene- 
fits were in current-payment status 
under the Social Security Act in Feb- 
ruary than a year earlier. Some 1.2 
million beneficiaries received pay- 
ments at a monthly rate of $26.7 mil- 
lion; this amount was one-fourth 
more than in February 1947. 





Trustees’ Report on Old- 
Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund 


The eighth annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, sub- 
mitted in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 201 of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, was received 
by Congress early in April. In this 
report the Board of Trustees, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, describes 
the operations of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
discusses the expected receipts and 
disbursements of the fund in the 5 
following fiscal years, and, in the sec- 
tion on the actuarial status of the 
fund, presents long-range cost esti- 
mates. 


Operations During 1946-47 


The Trustees state that the opera- 
tions under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program were affected by 
the economic developments during the 
fiscal year 1947, wien civilian employ- 
ment rose to an all-time peak of 60 
million and nonagricultural employ- 
ment to the unprecedented level of 
almost 50 million, when unemploy- 
ment was at a figure so low as to ap- 
proximate frictional unemployment, 
and when inflationary pressures af- 
fecting prices and wage rates pre- 
vailed despite the highest level of in- 
dustrial production ever attained in 
peacetime. In each quarter of the 
year the number of workers in cov- 
ered employment and the total wage 
rayments on which Federal insurance 
contributions and wage credits are 
based were higher than in the corre- 
sponding quarter at the peak of war- 
time activity. Collections during the 
year amounted to $1,459 million, 18 
percent above those in the preceding 
fiscal year and 11 percent above those 
in the fiscal year 1945, although the 
contribution rates for employers and 
employees remained unchanged at 1 
percent each. Additional receipts of 
the fund in the fiscal year 1947 con- 
sisted of $163 million in interest 
earned on investments and $375,000 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


1940-48 


[In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 5, 1948] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


| Unemployment insurance | 









































































































programs | 
Pe 7 s | | | Read- 
| Monthly retirement and ene Oe om Sickness | just- 
| disability benefits ! Survivor benefits benefits | | ment 
| Rail- | allow- 
| —e 7 = —— State | 
a Mots | | Nl am. | Service. | road | ances 
Yearand month | Total | Monthly Lump-sum ? | | Rail- | Unem- | Serv 1ee- | Unem-| to self- 
| » | Civil | | road | Ploy- | men’s | pioy- | em- 
s 23 | Rail “thd ee | nes r } ment Read- rot “ 
Social fond | Serv- | Veter- | | ; | | Unem- | insur- \justment| ™ment | ployed 
Secu- pose ice | ans Ad-} -. | Rail- ee ee State | ploy- | “.- = 1 Insur- | veter- 
“pee 2etire-| | ;-: | Social é Veter- | Social accom ance Act 4 . btcineny * 
rity | ment | Com- | minis- Secu- ad jans Ad-| Secu- laws ment | jaws 2 ance | ans} 
Act? | aces | mis- | tration’) ‘Vity | Retire- | minis-| rity |Other " Insur- | “ Act 8 | 
s sion‘ | Acts | Ment ltration’| Act ance | 
| 7 | Act | . | | Act 8 | 
J 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | a gn 
| | | | | 
185.8} 107.6) 14.0 1 ae | 83.1 172.0 
186.3} 109.0) 16.7 . SE 75.6, 231.0 
188.6} 110. 5} 19.9 26. 5} - , 69.1; 223.6 
191.9} 111.6) 19. 2 26.9)--- === 48.3, 248.6 
- 1,063.6} 194.1 112. 6} 16.0 | a | 39.5) 257.1 
1,081.5) 197.8} 114.3] 15.6 25. 3} 4. 5| 31.1) 212.1 
201.0) 115.9) 14.4 23.0 18.3 34.0) 186.1 
203.4) 117.6] 15.4 22.2 24. 7| 37.6) 142.3 
October. _ _--__- 2. 207.2} 119.3} 17. 5 22.9) 31.2 44.3, 106.4 
November-.__ | 1'147.1] 209.9] 120.6 13. 8| 19.8| 26.11 33.7| 68.0 
December... ._._...- 1,165.4) 211.6) 121.9} 14.1) 22.5 31. 2| 46.6 72.9 
| | | | | | | 
1948 | | | 
| | | | | 
January ___ 1,186.8} 212.9) 122.5} 15. 5} 10.3 22, 2} 34.5) 800.5 590. 9| 54. 2 59.9 
February __ 1, 210.0 214.0) 123.0 15, 3| 11.0 20. 4) 32. 5) 770.9 639. 8) 48. 7 61.4 
| | | 
| Amount of benefits 16 
Reoreae ae | | | | | | | ied 
1940 1§ 702) $21, 074)$114, 166! $62, 019 $1, 448)/$105, 696) $11, $12; 367)... ~~]. --s252] Sone POdl~--5s-<n0) Ola een 
1941 __ 35, 488] 55,141) 119,912] 64, 933 1 111, 799} 13 | eee fe -| 344, 321 costal 
1942__ , 721) 80,305) 122, 806} 68, 115) 111,193} 15,038) 14,342 ea, St A ao 
1943 21, 463| 97, 257] 125,795] 72,961| 331, ; 116, 133] 17,830! 17,255] $ sl poet 
1944 , 684) 119,009! 129, 707) 78,081) 456, 2 76, 942) 144, 302) 22, 146 eal , $4, 113) $102 
1945 57, 484! 157,391) 137,140) 85, 742) 697,830} 104, 231) 54,238] 26,135) 23 445, 866] 114, 955) 11, 675 
1946___- 52, 218) 230, 285! 149,188! 96, 418}1, 268, 984) 130,139) 1,§ 33, 640} 27,267! 30, 610 : 11, 095, 475) 1, 491, 294! 7| 252, 424 
_ | ers ..---| 4,699, 111) 299, 830) 177,053} 108, 691|71,674,761! 153, 109] 19, 283) 7384, 253] 29,517) 33,115] 22,024] $11,368] 776,164) 772,368 198, 174 
| | | | | | | | 
” | | | | | | os | | | 
1947 | | | | | 
February__..........] 13,035} 8,794) 140, 143 2,119} 2,633] 1, 571/ = 88, 401 15, 975 
_ Tees 13,079} 8,874} 142, 166 2,533) 2,693) 1,872 = 89, 100 21, 624 
ps | 13, 241 8,984! 140, 691) 3, 026 2, 967 2,176 78, 868| 23, 213 
| 13,482) 8, 956} 2,940} 2,320} 2, 167 | 63, 763| 23, 489 
June 13, 632} 8, 896 2, 437 2, 072 | 58, 542] , 241 
Pieper sre: o 13,891} 9,055 2, 402 2, 076 66, 239] 20, 339 
August ___ 384, 666 14,100) 9, 164 2, 215 1, 878 59, 521} 17, 559 
September 363, 508 14,251] 9,154) 132,717 2, 394 1, 799 , 336) 13, 406 
October... -...- 350, 664 14, 488 9,358; 141, 603 , 589) 2,731 1, 854} 38, 153) 9, 967 
November_____- 326, 197 14, 9,469] 143, 213 1,831] 31,13 2, 132 1, 612 29, 554 6, 309 
December.____.__--- 14, 9, 395) » 145, 387 2, 040) » 33, 562} 2, 202 1, 824 40, 209 6, 631 
| | | | 
1948 | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
January 375, 524/ 26,092] 14,840} 9, 479] » 149, 254) 12,842) 2,170] 934,148} 2,444) 2,463] 1,814 59,161} 48,933} 3,370) 5,391 
POPVUNY ote 367,995! 26,658} 14,910} 9, 522| » 140, 388} 13,016] 2, 283/ » 32,356} ~ 2,436] 3,181] ‘1, 773] 867| 5, 681 





60, 730} 
| 





49, 466} 2, 
| 





» Preliminary. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and 
disability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and 
disability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly 
retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are summarized 
in the February and August issues of the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s. widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
been widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status, 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. Partly estimated. Annual data are shown separately for 
these 3 programs in the August Bulletin each year. 


registration period. 


11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits in 
Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
benefits under private plans in California. : 

12 Before January 1948, number represents average weekly number of benefici- 
aries; beginning January 1948, number represents number during week ended 
nearest 15th of month. Annual amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning July 1947, State unemployment 
insurance data include reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Before January 
1948, number represents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks 
ended in the month; beginning January 1948, number represents number of 
continued claims during week ended nearest 15th of month. 

1s Number and amount of claims paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. : 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts 
certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements 
minus cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans 
Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unem- 
Ployment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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transferred from general funds of the 
Treasury to meet the administrative 
costs of benefits payable to survivors 
of certain World War II veterans as 
defined in title IT of the Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments of 1946. 

The report notes that disbursements 
from the trust fund during the fiscal 
year 1947 consisted of $426 million for 
benefit payments and $41 million for 
administrative expenses. Benefit pay- 
ments during the year exceeded pay- 
ments in the preceding year by 33 per- 
cent, reflecting primarily the increased 
number of persons drawing benefits. 
Approximately 67 percent of the bene- 
fits represented monthiy payments to 
persons aged 65 or over—retired wage 


earners and their wives, and aged 
widows and parents of deceased wage 
earners. Another 26 percent repre- 
sented monthly benefits on behalf of 
children of deceased or retired work- 
ers, and payments to widows—practi- 
cally all of them under age 65—who 
had children of deceased wage earners 
in their care. The balance of the ben- 
efits consisted of lump-sum amounts 
to survivors who were not immedi- 
ately entitled to monthly benefits. At 
the end of June 1947 approximately 
1.8 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits as against 1.5 million 
a year earlier. 

During the year the fund’s assets 
increased by $1,157 million to $8,798 


million. The entire increment, plus 
$37 million of the cash balance at the 
end of the previous year, was invested 
in United States Government securi- 
ties, bringing the total holdings of the 
fund to $8,742 million. At the end of 
June 1947 the investments held by the 
fund consisted of $1,638 million of 
regular Treasury bonds, $1,109 million 
of special Treasury notes, and $5,995 
million of special certificates of in- 
debtedness. Cash balances amounted 
to $56 million. 


The Next 5 Years 


In their year-by-year outline of the 
fund’s expected operations and status 
during the next 5 years, the Trustees 


Table 3.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1945-48 


[In thousands] 





| . ° “a: | 
Retirement, disability, and | 
survivors insurance | 


Unemployment insurance 





l ‘ar 
| | | Railroad 
Federal |Taxes on| State un-| Federal | U°™- 


Period 7 
€ y- 
Federal | “ civil- | carriers employ- | unem- | ploy 





: civ 
nsurance an 
: aa Service jand their) ment ploy- pase 
butions! contri- | employ- contri- ment poor 
” {butions ? ‘| ees butions ?| taxes¢ | contri- 


butions 









Fiscal year: 




















1945~46___-____- $1, 238, 218) $528,049] $282, 610/$1, 009, 091 $179, 930] $129, 126 
1946-47 1, 459, 492) 481, 448] 380,057 1,001, 504) 184,823} 141,750 
8 months ended: | | 
February 1946__| 883,519} 440,238) 146,168} 757,646] 150,726) 66 
February 1947__| 1,016,778} 394,035} 176,469] 686,773] 15 73 
February 1948__| 1,118,833] 399,745} 283,375] 749,847 71, 983 
1947 | | 
February._...._.- 266, 183) 4,927} 125,902] 115,847 1, 337 
Marchi. .._....... | 25, 377 76, 784 6,286} 12,044) 34,175 
} eee ee 69, 005 2,608} 110,021 3, 548 351 
(Se pe 340, 382 12,185] 191, 462 11,924] 1,481 
Jie 7, 950 112, 011} 1,347] 32,487 
: | ee 72, 390 5, 997} 2, O54 104 
, eee | $29,258) 5 266 13, 018} 9, 409) 1,776 
September --=--| 13, 861 116, 289} 2,790} 29,115 
October. -........ | 65, 592 4, 214| 56] 3, 667 
November_.......| 310, 496 8, 573) 152, 680 9, 822 1,309 
December... _..-- | 14, 078 126, 245) 7,479 1,498] 34, 767 
1948 | 
January ..........« 35, 496 20, 084 2, 539) 77, 515 12, 906 33 
February____.._- | 277,662; 18,579} 6, 499| 


109) 583) 138, 448 1, 212 
| | 





' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covere -d by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal 
vear. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contributions 
from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 1946, 
in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island. are deposited in the 
respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies; 
corrected to Apr. 15, 1948. 

‘ a taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and 
contributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Govern- 
ment employees, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social 
Security Administration programs by specified period, 1946-48 


[In thousands] 


Fiseal year 1946-47 Fiscal year 1947-48 








Ex- Ex- 

Hem —- | = 

A ppropri- Lie Appropri- recodse 
” ashes) through ations! throt igh 

ations Febru- | ° Febru- 

ary ary 

1947 2 1948 2 
Total : $1, 180, O88) $808, 318'$1, 404, 288'$935, 247 

Administrative expenses ________- ie 38, 733} 32, 624 42, 





Federal Security Agency, Social | | 
Security Admi iistration 3 38, 583} 25, 163) 42,376} 27, 562 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | | 
05 ee CE... nc anneneancenus 150 95 100 61 
Department of the Treasury 4__.__.- (5) | 7,366 (5) 8, 313 
816, 612) 571, 294 


Grants to Htates. -........-.-...55255 ; 715, 773| 503, 714) 
Unemployment insurance adminis- | 

tee ~ . ae | 58, 109] ae 9! - 65, 612 48, 094 
Old-age assistance. 3 395, 260 
Aid to the blind - 619, 000} . 349 | 726, C00! 11, 703 
Aid to dependent childre mn || 76, 158} 99, 223 
Maternal and child health services 611,000| 5, 083} 11, 000| 7, 443 














Services for crippled children 6 7, 500 3, 793} 7,500) 5,152 
Child welfare services_._..._..___- 8 3, 500 1,398 3,500} 2, 558 
Emergency maternity and infant } 
Cee RD See mets See 16, 664 8, 660) 3,000} 1,861 
| 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | 
vivors insurance 


7 425, 582|7271, 981) § 543, C00)7328, 018 
Reconversion unemployment benefits 
Sie I Shek tes ecdatiecn NERS aA eer! Ree ee 2, 200 (9) 





1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
preceding fiscal year. 

3 Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expendi- 
tures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended by Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Maximum grants authorized by Social Security Act Amendments of 1946; 
actual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

7 Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

8 Estimated e xpenditures as shown in 1947-48 budget. 

® Not available. 





Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations) ; 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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point out that both the receipts and 
the expenditures of the fund are sub- 
stantially affected by general economic 
conditions. They present two alter- 
native estimates of income and dis- 
bursements, based on two sets of eco- 
nomic assumptions. Alternative I 
shows the effect of reasonably opti- 
mistic assumptions; alternative II, the 
effect of moderately pessimistic as- 
sumptions. It is stated, however, that 
the estimates based on the pessimis- 
tic assumptions do not reflect the 
effect on income and disbursements 
should a deep depression occur during 
the next 5 years. For both alterna- 
tive I and alternative I, it is assumed 
that the present statutory coverage 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
will remain unchanged throughout 
the period under consideration. The 
computations of tax income are based 
on scheduled contribution rates, 
which are 1 percent each on employer 
and employee on wages paid during 
the calendar years 1947, 1948, and 
1949, 144 percent each during 1950 
and 1951, and 2 percent each during 
the calendar year 1952 and there- 
after. 

Under the first set of assumptions 
the fund’s annual income is expected 
to increase each year, reaching $3.3 
billion in the fiscal year 1952. Ex- 
penditures for that year are estimated 
at $910 million. The assets of the 
trust fund at the start of the fiscal 
year 1948 would amount to 9.7 times 
the highest expected annual disburse- 
ments during the succeeding 5 years. 

On the basis of the less favorable 
economic assumptions, the report esti- 
mates that the income will rise to 
about $3 billion in the fiscal year 1952 
and that payments from the fund that 
year will equal $1,019 million. Under 
these conditions, the assets of the 
trust fund at the beginning of the 
5-year period would amount to 8.6 
times the highest expected annual 
disbursements during the period. 
Estimates of disbursements under 
both sets of economic assumptions 
include benefit payments to survivors 
of certain World War IT veterans in 
accordance with title II of the Sociai 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

Year-by-year estimates of expendi- 
tures from the fund, on the basis of 
the two sets of economic assumptions, 
are as follows: 














Expenditures under— 

Fiscal year Alterna- | Alterna- 

tive I (in | tive II (in 

millions) millions) 
acca 
(oC, See | $558 | $558 
1949 __ oy tora wane eee 650 | 730 
EE Te ESE SE DPE a 734 839 
ee eee See 822 942 
| Np ae ence eee 910 1,019 





The Trustees indicate the reserva- 
tions to be attached to these 5-year 
estimates and point out the influence 
of future employment and wage levels 
on the financial operations of the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram—particularly on expenditures 
for retirement benefits. Special em- 
phasis is laid on the steady growth in 
the number of workers potentially eli- 
gible for primary benefits. This 
growth results in part from the in- 
crease in the aged population, but in 
even greater measure from the fact 
that with each passing year an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the 
persons who reach age 65 are fully 
insured under the program. 


Long-Range Costs 


In the present report the long-range 
cost estimates show little change from 
those prepared for the preceding re- 
port of the Board. In last year’s re- 
port the cost illustrations attempted 
to take into account the foreseeable 
effects of the war and its termination 
on the demographic and economic 
factors affecting the long-run costs of 
the insurance program. The past 
year’s experience has not indicated 
any great need to modify those esti- 
mates other than to allow for the new 
contribution schedule introduced in 
the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1947. The work of revision is nec- 
essarily a continuous process, how- 
ever, and new cost illustrations will no 
doubt be necessary within a few years. 

The report summarizes recent de- 
velopments and some of their impli- 
cations for future long-run trends 
in several factors of actuarial sig- 
nificance, including population, espe- 
cially birth-rate trends; mortality 
rates; marital and family composi- 
tion; covered employment experience; 
remarriage rates; employment of ben- 
eficiaries; and average wages in cov- 
ered employment. 


The Trustees present basic series 
regarding future beneficiaries and es- 
timated costs, developed on “high” 
economic assumptions (intended to 
represent close to full employment 
with average wages at about the level 
prevailing in 194446) and on “low” 
economic assumptions (intended to 
represent employment conditions sim- 
ilar to those prevailing shortly before 
the Nation entered the war). The 
report indicates that the actual future 
experience will probably be closer to 
the high than to the low economic 
assumptions, in view of the current 
level of business activity and the es- 
tablished national policy of maintain- 
ing conditions conducive to full em- 
ployment. Within each of the two 
sets of assumptions there is a further 
subdivision into a low-cost example 
and a high-cost example, reflecting 
possible variations in such basic cost 
factors as mortality, fertility, retire- 
ment rates, and movement between 
covered and noncovered employment. 
Four alternative cost series are thus 
derived that include estimates of the 
number of beneficiaries in each de- 
cennial year to 2000, and illustrative 
projections of benefit payments, con- 
tribution income, and the relation of 
the two. 

In the year 2000, benefit payments 
are estimated at $3.8 billion under 
the lowest of the series and $8.5 bil- 
lion under the highest. The range in 
benefits as percent of pay rolls is from 
4.2 to 10.5 percent. The estimated 
level-premiurm cost of the program 
into perpetuity varies, under the four 
alternative assumptions, from 3.0 to 
7.0 percent. The long-run cost figures 
presented are the same as those in 
the seventh Trustees’ report. They 
are considerably lower than those in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth reports, 
and much less than the cost esti- 
mates developed when the 1939 
amendments to the program were 
proposed. 

The report includes a special com- 
putation to show the effect on costs in 
the year 2000 of a 1-percent annual 
increase in average wages. Under 
this assumption the lowest figure is 
3.4 percent, and the highest is 1.7 
percent. These estimates are lower 


than those noted above under a level 
wage. 
The long-run cost figures of bene- 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 


{In thousands] 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
— | Transfers Net total Cash with Credit of P 
Period and appro- Interest Benefit Adminis- of U.S. disbursing fund = 
priations received pay ments trative Government officer account “a per 
to trust Pees faite expenses securities at end at end rte d 
fund } acquired 2 of period of period Cr 

se panel January 1937-February 1948 $10, 838, 915 $921, 778 $1, 857, 596 $261, 631 $9, 425, 125 $163, 443 $52, 898 $9, 641, 466 

iscal year: | 

eg. Oe | 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 

| eee atl 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
8 months ended: 

February 1946_ ____- Poek 883, 519 32, 083 200, 309 22, 5A0 498, 143 46, 7, 306, 114 

February 1947_ _____-- eaats 1, 016, 778 § 271, 981 26, 177 51, 8, 414, 252 

February 1948 ee : 1, 119, 5383 328, 018 30, 473 163, 9, 641, 466 

1947 
February _..-.-.-- 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 
March 9, 242 240, 000 : 8, 407, 806 
April. __..- 8, 434, 226 
May.... : 8, 732, 630 
June 100, 020 423, 600 | 8, 798, 390 
July 64 —42, 000 | 8, 827, 676 
August ite | 9, 115, 066 
September oo Saree . 9, 242 300, 000 9, 094, 746 
October eee ss : 65, 592 | \ 9, 114, 206 
Novem ber eASEA e 310, 496 134, 043 2, 556 9, 380, 275 
December i e 14, 078 11, 954 134, 103 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
1948 

pT, ee ee seh he 35, 496 60, 775 37, 747 3, 714 |... 78, 257 68, 217 | 9, 414, 954 
February rx eg br ye a 47, 418 3, 732 156, 645 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 








1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the War II veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act Amendments of 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act; the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946. 
1947, made available an additional $375,000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old-Age ? Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 
and Survivors Insurance, and the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, deemed. 

1948, appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury $700,000 to meet the : ; a eer 

additional administrative costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


{In thousands] 








Railroad unemployment insurance 
































Net totalof; Unex- Sepreneerennee account 
Totalassets| U.S. Gov-| pended |_ 7 
Period | at end “ } ernment | Wap maa Sealaite | ma 
eriod | securities | at end of a 7 alance at aac enefit | Balance 
: | acquired ! period Deposits —— Pri... <a 2 end of Deposits a i pay- | at end of 
| acs Mai zens period a ments | period 23 
Cumulative, January 1936-February | | | 
1948 be See ea een Hee eS | $8, 248, 926 | $8,225,487 | $23,439 |$11, 298,775 | $801, 601 |4$4, 756,484 | $7,343,948 | $811,047 | $71,650 |$151,338 | $904,980 
Fiscal year: } | 
| Se ee ee enone even 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1,009, 909 | 130,373 1,128,720 | 6,690,672 | 116,214 13,220 17, 197 758, 448 
1946-47- _- ee ee ee nm 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1,005, 273 | 131,419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 127,576 | 15,469 | 51,657 859, 498 
8 months ended: | } 
February 1946 ae .-.--| 7,518,918 | 151, 010 754, 003 65, 469 688, 066 6, 810, 515 59, 891 | 6, 439 | 4, 043 708, 403 
February 1947__- “ke aos 7, 714, 173 | 270, 000 680, 762 64, 931 | 529, 398 6, 906, 967 65, 930 7,515 | 34, 255 807, 206 
February 1948 ..----| 8, 248, 926 | 3738, 487 743, 248 72, 327 | 481,175 | 7,343,948 | 64,785 | 8,912 904, 980 
1947 | | | 
February. __..--_- : 1 7 73} 100,000 a 6,906,967 | 1, 022 |____- _.| 5,132} 807,206 
March dsb iam 72 | — 25, 000 3, 449 6, 850, 429 | 30, 758 | 401 | 5, 342 833, 060 
April ese | 7 | —25,000 | 21, 124 212 6, 822, 075 | 317 | 25| 5,353] 828,049 
May Te 7 175, 000 27, 181 : 7, 005, 546 | 4.903 {... | 3,803 825, 635 
June 2 44 | 48, 000 17, 044 ¢ 62, 827 | |} 29, 239 | 7, 528 2, 904 859, 498 
July 7A 5| —55,000 | 26,505 39, 070 22 | | 94 3} 2,481 866, 764 
August___.- y: 21| 167,000 29, 421 243, 149 | 1,623 |... | 3,670 | 864,717 
Septem ber--_- - y 3 i | —10, 000 17, 852 12, 785 3, 44 | 26, 179 413 4, 795 886, 514 
October . 7, 953, 85 —15, 000 37, 897 174 3, 301 2 5, 685 884, 150 
November on . 8, 121, 991 | 159, 326 212, 268 |__- 61 7,2 },. 376 t..... | 4,341 880, 987 
December 8, 124, 16: 4,161 16, 363 4, 780 7, 216,899 | 31,290 | 586 5, 600 907, 263 
1948 
January es a ‘ : 8, 158, 110 | 30, 600 27, 678 63, 903 59, 653 7, 248, 827 30 7, 889 5, 898 909, 284 
February La one 8, 248, 926 | 93, 000 154, 039 o 58, 918 7, 343, 948 ee | eee 5, 395 904, 980 
1 Includes accrued interest. Minus figures represent net total of securities $ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
redeemed. fund amounting to $66,514,000 
? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 4 Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
aceount amounting to $107,161,000 Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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fits as percent of pay rolls contained 
in the report are as follows: 




















Benefits as percent of pay 
roll 
Low-cost High-cost 
Calendar year assumptions assumptions 
as | —— Bn =s80 
High | Low | High | Low 
| em- | em- em- em- 
ploy- | ploy- | ploy- | ploy- 
ment | ment | ment | ment 
Level wage assumptions 
LE 1.3 | 2.5 1.9 3.0 
_. ea eee | 1.8 | 3.1 2.5 | 3.7 
eee | 2.6 4.0) 3.7) 5.2 
BRE oe. yn 33) 30) £2) Re 
eee |} 4.0 5.7 6.9 9.2 
ig 4.2 5 8.1 10.5 
1946-2000 1... | 29| 43 4.6 6.2 
In perpetuity 2_______ 3.0| 4.4 5.3 7.0 
sat 
Rising wage assumptions 3 
aes ae 3 | 6.6 Ar 
In perpetuity 2_______ 2.5 (“) | (4) | 6.0 





1 Average or level cost, without interest, for the 
55-year period. 

2 Level cost, assuming 2-percent interest, of benefit 
payments after 1945 and in perpetuity, taking into 
account accumulated funds through 1945. 

3 Assuming annual increase of 1 percent in average 
wages. 

4 Not shown in Trustees’ report. 


Conclusions 


In their conclusions the Trustees 
point out that benefit expenditures for 
old-age and survivors insurance will 
continue to rise throughout the pres- 
ent century and that by 1970 they will 
probably be four to seven times their 
current level. Current contributions 
are expected to be sufficient to meet 


the disbursements in the next 5 fiscal 
years. 


The present tax rate of 1 percent 
each on employees and employers is 
scheduled to apply through 1949; at 
the end of that year it will have been 
in effect for 13 consecutive years. Ac- 
cording to the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1947 (Public, No. 379) 
the rate will rise to 14% percent on 
January 1, 1950, and to 2 percent at 
the beginning of 1952. As in their pre- 
vious annual reports, the Trustees 
state that prudent management of the 
finances of the trust fund requires em- 
phasis on the long-range relationships 
between the disbursements and the in- 
come of the fund. They repeat that 
the 3-7 percent level-premium cost 
of benefits now provided, assuming 
level wages, is lower than earlier level- 
premium cost figures, and point out 
that: 


The war and its aftermath, as well 
as the recovery from the depression of 
the early thirties, have been accom- 
panied by important changes in many 
of the factors which determine the re- 
lationship between benefits and con- 
tributions under the program. Among 
the more important factors which 
have led to a reduction in the illus- 
trative costs, measured as a percent of 
pay roll, are the increased level of 
earnings and the expanded employ- 
ment in covered occupations. 

The present cost figures are predi- 
cated on the maintenance of level 
wage rates. The evidence available 


from historical experience and from 
the development of our economic sys- 
tem indicates that the level of income 
and earnings in the Nation is likely to 


rise in the future. Increases in the 
past have been somewhat uneven, but 
on the whole they have been per- 
sistent over the decades. Taking into 
account a long-term tendency for 
wages to rise, the range of the level- 
premium cost might be reduced from 
3-7 percent to 214-6 percent. 

The factors which, in large part, ac- 
count for the anticipated favorable 
financial position of the program im- 
mediately ahead, and for the reduc- 
tion shown in the figures on the long- 
range cost as a percent of pay roll, 
at the same time have seriously im- 
paired the adequacy of benefits based 
on present benefit provisions. From 
1940, when monthly benefits began to 
be paid, to the middle of 1947, the cost 
of living rose 56 percent, while the av- 
erage primary benefit paid rose less 
than 10 percent. The inadequacies 
of the benefits paid will become in- 
creasingly pronounced unless the ben- 
efit formula is adjusted upward to re- 
flect the rise in wages, national in- 
come, and living standards. 


In closing, the Trustees call atten- 
tion to the annual reports of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the Social 
Security Administration that discuss 
the inadequacies and gaps in present 
coverage and benefit provisions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram—gaps that developed during, or 
were intensified by, the war. They 
state their opinion that Congress 
should review the financial provisions 
of the program, in conjunction with a 
reexamination of its benefit formula, 
its coverage, and the scope of the pro- 
tection it affords. Thus it would be 
possible to develop a total program 
more nearly in accord with current 
and prospective conditions. 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Soctal Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BurEAU. Food for Young 
Children in Group Care. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 


40 pp. (Bureau Publication 285, 
rev. ed.) 15 cents. 
Revised to include information 


learned from the feeding of large 
groups of children during World War 
II. Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Myers, Rosert J. Illustrative U. S. 

Population Projection, 1946. Wash- 

ington: Office of the Actuary, Jan. 

1948. 24 pp. Processed. (Actu- 

arial Study No. 24.) 

“Presents the two population pro- 
jections underlying the latest long- 
range cost estimates for the old-age 
and survivors insurance program (as 
contained in Actuarial Study No. 23 
and in the Seventh and Eighth Annual 
Reports of the Board of Trustees of 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Trust Fund)” and two additional pop- 
ulation projections “so as to indicate 
the range possible in the total popu- 
lation over the long-range future.” 
Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Office of the Actuary, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Van EENAM, WELTHA. Analysis of Re- 

cent Group Annuities Supplement- 

ing Retirement Benefits Under Old- 

Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Washington: Office of the Actuary, 

Feb. 1948. 56 pp. Processed. (Ac- 

tuarial Study No. 25.) 

Analyzes the benefit and contribu- 
tion provisions of 376 group annuity 
contracts written since 1942, compar- 
ing them with such plans written in 
earlier years. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Office of the Actu- 
ary, Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


* The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WorKERS. Social Work Fellowships 
Offered During the Year 1948-1949. 
New York: The Association, Oct. 
1947. Unpaged. 


ArRROBA, GONZALO. “Informe Actuarial 
Sobre las Repercusiones Econdmi- 
cas de Paralizacion y Restriccién de 
Trabajos en Empresas Afiliadas.” 
Proteccion Social, La Paz, Bolivia, 
Vol. 10, Oct. 1947, pp. 40-53. 

A discussion of the effect on Bo- 
livian social insurance of large shut- 
downs in the mining industry. In- 
cludes statistics on social security cov- 
erage, contributions, and expendi- 
tures. 


Atti del Convegno per Studi di As- 
Sistenza Sociale... Tremezzo 
(Como), 16 Settembre-6 Ottobre 
1946. Milan, Italy: Carlo Mazorati, 
Editore, 1947. 825 pp. 

The proceedings of a conference 
held under the auspices of the Min- 
ister of Post-War Assistance of the 
Italian Government in cooperation 
with UNRRA and the Italian UNRRA 
mission. Includes papers On social 
work, social insurance of all types, 
labor legislation, medical and health 
programs, maternal and child health 
and welfare, housing, and immigra- 
tion. 


BLankK, BLANCHE Davis. “The Austral- 
ian Grants-in-Aid System.” Bulle- 
tin of the National Tax Association, 
Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 33, Dec. 1947, 
pp. 90-95. 50 cents. 

Shows how the Australian grants- 
in-aid system, based on the principle 
of financial need, measures this need, 
and suggests that parts of this system 
might be used as a pattern for grants- 
in-aid programs in this country. 
BioucH, Roy. “The Issue of Federal 

Tax Reduction During Inflation.” 

Bulletin of the National Tax Asso- 

ciation, Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 33, Dec. 

1947, pp. 79-83. 50 cents. 

Maintains that tax reduction at this 
time will result in higher prices. 


CALIFORNIA. CALIFORNIA YOUTH AU- 


THORITY. California Youth: 1947; 
Today’s Challenge, Tomorrow’s Citi- 


zens. Sacramento: The Authority, 

1947. 39 pp. 

A report of the conferences and 
workshops held in California during 
the summer of 1947. Discusses youth 
problems and recommends ways of 
meeting them. 

CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER Com- 
MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Eco- 
NOMIcS. Quantity and Cost Budget 
fora Single Working Woman; Prices 
for San Francisco, Sept. 1947. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1948. 16 pp. Processed. 35 
cents. 

CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER Com- 
MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Eco- 
NOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets 
for Dependent Families or Chiid en; 
Prices for San Francisco, Sept. 1947. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1947. 56 pp. Processed. 175 
cents. 

CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER Com- 
MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Eco- 
NOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets 
for Three Income Levels; Prices for 
San Francisco, Sept. 1947. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1947. 106 pp. $1. 

Carrow, MILTON M. Background of 
Administrative Law. Newark,N. J.: 
Associated Lawyers Publishing Co., 
1948. 214 pp. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. STATISTICAL 
RESEARCH Group. Selected Tech- 
niques of Statistical Analysis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. 473 pp. $6. 
“Discusses a series of problems that 

occur often in planning, analyzing, or 

interpreting quantitative data.” 

DARTNELL CORPORATION. Experience of 
132 Companies with Employee Bene- 
fit Programs. Chicago: The Cor- 
poration, 1947(?). 85 pp. and ex- 
hibits. Processed. (Report No. 
555.) 

Based on a survey made “to provide 
facts and figures indicating the extent 
to which employees in industry are 
covered by such [employee benefit] 
plans and the effect of union cam- 
paigns to secure additional benefits in 
collective bargaining.” 

GLENN, JOHN M.; Branopt, LILIAN; and 
ANDREWS F.. EMERSON. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1907-1946. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 2 
vols. 746 pp. $5. 

Describes the origin and develop- 
ment of the Foundation and its work 
program during the past 40 years. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. Report for the 
Years 1939-1946. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1947. 394 pp. 
(Cmd. 7225.) ‘7s. 

Part 1 deals with mobilization for 
war; part 2, with demobilization and 
reallocation of manpower to industry, 
taking into consideration the neces- 
sary training and the general welfare 
of the workers. Part 3 covers such 
subjects as employment of disabled 
persons and juveniles, unemployment 
insurance, and unemployment assist- 
ance. 

MANITOBA. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND PUBLIC WELFARE. An- 
nual Report for the Calendar Year 
1946. Winnipeg: Govt. Printer, 
1947. 252 pp. (Report No. 24.) 

PRESIDENTS COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EpucaTION. Higher Education for 
American Democracy. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 
6 vols. Various paging. 

Vol. 1 sets forth the aims and pur- 
pose of the proposed program, vol. 2 
recommends means of removing the 
barriers to equal opportunity for 
higher education, vol. 3 discusses or- 
ganizational problems at the national, 
State, and local levels, vol. 4 suggests 
a program for in-service education of 
faculty personnel, and vol. 5 appraises 
fiscal needs and policies. The final 
volume lists some of the basic ma- 
terials used in preparing the reports. 
QUEBEC. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATIS- 

tics. Statistical Year Book, 1947. 

Quebec: Govt. Printer, 1947. 615 

pp. 

This edition includes a description 
of the various branches of the Depart- 
ment of Youth and Social Welfare. 
SHORTLEY, MIcHAEL J. “The Voca- 

tional Rehabilitation Program.” 

Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 6, Feb. 

1948, pp. 38-41. 50 cents. 


SHovup, Cart S. Principles of National 
Income Analysis. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1947. 405 pp. 
$5 


“Explores concepts and methods, 
using the actual compilations to illus- 
trate the points at issue.” 


“A Social Insurance Plan for Egypt.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 56, Oct. 1947, pp. 477- 
481. 50 cents. 

Summarizes the social insurance 
plan for urban workers and their em- 
ployers that has been approved in 
principle by the Government of Egypt. 
“The purpose of the plan is to afford 
security in cases of ill-health, tempo- 
rary or permanent incapacity for 


work, maternity, old age, and death, 

for all persons occupied in industrial 

and commercial establishments.” 

SocraAL ScIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR MARKET RE- 
SEARCH. Memorandum on Univer- 
sity Research Programs in the Field 
of Labor. Washington: The Coun- 
cil, Jan. 1948. 54 pp. 


“Social Security Plan for Indian Sea- 
farers.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 56, Oct. 1947, pp. 
436-441. 50 cents. 

Outlines the social security scheme 
drawn up in the report published by 
the Department of Commerce of the 
Government of India. The program 
covers the risks of ill health and inca- 
pacity for work due to employment 
injury or sickness, not covered by 
shipowner’s liability, as well as old age 
and unemployment. 

U. S. Bureau or INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Proposed Treasury Regulation Gov- 
erning Employer-Employee Status 


for Social Security Purposes. Basic 
Documents. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 35 pp. 


The present regulations and those 
proposed, and the three recent Su- 
preme Court decisions defining the 
term “employee.” 


Retirement and Old Age 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Trends in Retirement Planning. 
New York: The Association, 1948. 
32 pp. (Insurance Series No. 73.) 
Includes the following papers, given 

at the Association’s Fall Insurance 

Conference: Employee, Company and 

Union Aititudes, by I. L. Willis; Trus- 

teed Plans, by Esmond B. Gardner; 

Insured Plans, by Maurice F. Lipton; 

and A Two-Way Approach to Lower 

Premium Costs, by John W. Culkin. 

BEASLEY, ROBERT W. “Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in Illi- 
nois.” Public Aid in Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 14, Dec. 1947, pp. 1-10. 
Presents data showing the effect of 

old-age and survivors insurance on 

the need for public assistance in Illi- 

nois. Points out that unless coverage 

under the insurance program is ex- 
tended to agriculture and domestic 
service, etc., a large number of needy 
aged and widows and children will 
continue to require public assistance. 

LADIMER, IRVING. “Insure Your Insur- 
ance.” Personnel Administration, 
Washington, Vol. 10, Jan. 1948, pp. 
23-29. 75 cents. 

Describes and compares the bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance system and the Civil Service 


Retirement Act, recommending an in- 
tegration and correlation of the two 
systems. 

LARSEN, CHRISTIAN L., and Cowan, 
Cowarp. South Carolina Public 
Employee Retirement Systems. Co- 
lumbia: University of South Caro- 
lina, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, Dec. 1947. 30 pp. 

Moorg, E. L. “Industrial Workers in 
Retirement.” Sociology and Social 
Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 32, Jan.- 
Feb. 1948, pp. 691-696. 70 cents. 
A study that finds economic need 

the main cause for dissatisfaction 

after retirement. 

SAXER, ARNOLD. “The Swiss Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Scheme.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 1947, pp. 
543-565. 50 cents. 

The director of the Swiss Federal 
Office of Social Insurance outlines the 
main principles of the Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance Act that went 
into effect in January 1948. 

U. S. WoMEN’s Bureau. Old Age In- 
surance for Household Workers. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 20 pp. (Bulletin No. 220.) 
10 cents. 

Explains why coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance should be 
extended to household workers. 


Employment Security 


“The Belgian Manpower Situation.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 56, Oct. 1947, pp. 463- 
465. 50 cents. 

CRUIKSHANK, NELSON H. “The Threat 
to Unemployment Insurance.” 
American Federationist, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 55, Feb. 1948, pp. 10-11 ff. 
20 cents. 

Sketches the history of the unem- 
ployment insurance program, ana- 
lyzes the Federal iaw, and urges that 
the present method of financing the 
administration of the State programs 
be continued. 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH S. “Employment 
Problems of Out-of-School Youth.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 65, Dec. 1947, pp. 671-674. 
40 cents. 

Results of a study made by the U.S. 
Department of Labor of the increasing 
unemployment of out-of-school youth 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Recom- 
mends, in addition to special counsel- 
ing and placement services, improved 
educational facilities that will encour- 
age young people to stay in school until 
they are prepared to take their place 
in the labor market. 
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PIDGEON, Mary ELIZABETH. 
Workers and Recent Economic 
Changes.” Monthiy Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 65, Dec. 1947, pp. 
666-671. 40 cents. 

“The Placement of Disabled Workers.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 1947, pp. 
533-542. 50 cents. 

Points out that the placement of 
disabled workers involves not only the 
mental adjustment of the worker in 
his job but also a correlation between 
the physical demands of the job and 
the physical condition of the worker. 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. 

Manpower Movements. London: 

PEP, Vol. 14, Jan. 2, 1948, pp. 185- 

208. 2s. (Planning No. 276.) (Re- 

printed by the New Republic, New 

York. 25 cents.) 

Considers Great Britain’s economic 
problems and suggests ways to solve 
them. 

Ross, H. F. “Some Aspects of the 
Problem of Guaranteed Wages and 
Employment.” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, 
Toronto, Vol. 13, Nov. 1947, pp. 545— 
562. $1. 

Discusses both the need for income 
and employment security and the vari- 
ous types of guaranteed wage plans. 
Strow, Cart W. The Cost of Unem- 

ployment Compensation. Chicago: 

Research Council for Economic Se- 

curity, 1947. 14 pp. (Publication 

No. 35.) 

A consideration of the benefits as 
well as the costs of unemployment in- 
surance, with explanatory tables cov- 
ering the period 1929-45. 

U. S. Bureav or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries in the United States 
During 1946. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 16 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 921.) 10 cents. 


U. S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. Hearings on Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1948. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1948. 332pp. (80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
55 cents. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 provided 
for transferring the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Social Se- 
curity Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and continuing the 
United States Employment Service in 
that agency. 


U. S. Concress. SENATE. SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE. Hearings on Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, 1948. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 


“Women 


1948. 241 pp. (80th Cong., 2d. sess.) 
40 cents. 


VRADENBURG, JULIET C. The Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage. Palo Alto: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1947. 101 pp. 
$1.50. 

An annotated bibliography of source 
material. 

“Work Performance of Physically 
Impaired Workers.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 68, Jan. 
1948, pp. 31-33. 30 cents. 

A study of the records of 109 plants: 
compares the performance of 11,0zo 
impaired workers with that of 1%,Z548 
unimpaired workers. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


CHILE. DIRECCION GENERAL DE SERVI- 
CIOS DE BENEFICENCIA yY ASISTENCIA 
SocraL. Sinopsis Estadistica de los 
Servicios de Beneficencia y Asisten- 
cia Social de Chile en 1946. Santi- 
ago de Chile: Departamento de 
Estadistica, 1947. 120 pp. 

A statistical synopsis of the charity 
and social assistance services in Chile 
in 1946. 

IMPERIAL ORDER, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
EMPIRE, ALBERTA PROVINCIAL CHAP- 
TER. Welfarein Alberta. Edmonton, 
Alberta: Alberta Provincial Chap- 
ter, 1947. 204 pp. 

A report on Alberta’s general wel- 
fare problems. 

SHERMAN, WALTER R. “Public As- 
sistance, Growth and Change.” The 
Federator, Pittsburgh, Vol. 23, Feb. 
1948, pp. 17-21. 15 cents. 

Includes discussion of a recent study 
made by the Bureau of Social Re- 
search, Federation of Social Agencies 
in Pennsylvania, which compared the 
average grants in that State with 
those of 10 other industrial States. 
U.S. Concress. House. SpPEcIAL SuB- 

COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

ForeIcnN AFFarrS. Voluntary For- 

eign Aid. Washington: U.S. Govt. 

Print. Off., 1948. (80th Cong., 2d 

sess., Subcommittee Print.) 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Pate, Maurice. “Four Million Being 
Aided—‘Unicef’ in Action.” United 
Nations Bulletin, New York, Vol. 4, 
Mar. 1, 1948, pp. 184-185. 15 cents. 
Outlines the action taken in various 

countries to care for needy children. 

SmITH, ANNA KALET. “Norwegian 
Schools Offer Health Services to 
Children.” The Child, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 12, Jan. 1948, pp. 110-111. 
10 cents. 


Describes the health services— 
physical examinations, dental care, 
and mental hygiene—and tells how 
school breakfasts are supplied to 90 
percent of the school children in Oslo. 
“Social Security in New Zealand.” 

International Labour Review, Ge- 

neva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 1947, pp. 

619-620. 50 cents. 

Discusses the new dental benefits 
provided for children and adolescents. 
TAPPAN, PauL W. Delinquent Girls in 

Court; a Study of the Wayward 

Minor Court of New York. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 

1947. 265 pp. $3. 

Examines the purpose, procedure, 
and action of the court in the light of 
social welfare. 


Health and Medical Care 


AUSTRALIA. QUEENSLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND HOME AFFAIRS. 
Annual Report on the Health and 
Medical Services of the State of 
Queensland for the Year 1946-47. 


Brisbane: A. H. Tucker, Govt. 
Printer, 1947. 109 pp. 
BIEMILLER, ANDREW J. “Compulsory 


Health Insurance.” The Mother, 

Chicago, Vol. 9, Oct. 1947, pp. 13-17. 

Recommends immediate adoption 
of compulsory health insurance. 

CHICANOT, E. L. “Voluntary Health 
Insurance in Canada.” America, 
New York, Vol. 78, Jan. 31, 1948, pp. 
487-488. 15 cents. 

Describes Ontario’s health insur- 
ance program, which provides for the 
voluntary participation by every prac- 
ticing physician and the voluntary 
enrollment of each resident of the 
Province. 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN MEDICAL 
Economics. Bibliography of Gen- 
eral References in Medical Econom- 
ics. New York: The Committee, 
Sept. 1947. 8 pp. Processed. 

CONNECTICUT. COMMISSION ON THE 
CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE CHRONI- 
CALLY ILL, AGED AND INFIRM. A Re- 
port to the Governor and the Gen- 


eral Assembly. Hartford: The 
Commission, 1947. 7 pp. 
DouGLas, HELEN GAHAGAN. “What 


Price Medicine: Current Legisla- 
tion Dealing With Health Before 
the Present Congress.” Journal of 
the National Medical Association, 
New York, Vol. 40, Jan. 1948, pp. 
11-17. 50 cents. 

Kirkpatrick, A. L. “The Extent of 
Voluntary Cash Sickness Protec- 
tion.” American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
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S. A.), Washington, Vol. 5, Jan. 

1948, pp. 16-23. 15 cents. 

A report, based on surveys con- 
ducted by the Chamber in 1945 and 
1946, of individual health and acci- 
dent policies and of group accident 
and health policies providing weekly 
benefits. 

“Medical Service Plans Under Collec- 
tive Bargaining.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 66, Jan. 
1948, pp. 34-39. 30 cents. 

A study of two comparable plans— 
the Labor Health Institute in St. Louis 
and the Union Health Center in Phila- 
delphia. 

MERRILL, MALCOLM H. “Federal-State- 
Local Relationships in the Financ- 
ing of Local Health Services.” Pub- 
lic Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 63, Feb. 20, 1948, pp. 244-251. 
10 cents. 


Morcan, JoHN S. “Pauper Medical 
Care, Health Insurance, or National 
Health Service: The British Ex- 
periment.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 21, Dec. 1947, pp. 446- 
455. $1.50. 

Outlines the evolution of medical 
care programs in Great Britain. 
NEw YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

Medicine Today—The March of 

Medicine, 1946. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1947. 177 

pp. $2. 

Presents the Academy’s plans for 
solving the problems involved in pro- 
viding adequate medical care. 

NEw YorK STATE. COMMISSION TO 
FORMULATE A LONG RANGE HEALTH 
ProcraM. A Program for the Care 
of the Chronically Ill in New York 
State. Albany: Williams Press, Inc., 
1947. 109 pp. (Legislative Docu- 
ment No. 68, 1947.) 

Describes the nature and extent of 
the problem of chronic illness and 
recommends needed services and fa- 
cilities, giving their estimated costs. 


RICHTER, L. “Demands for Service 
Under Health Insurance.” Cana- 
dian Journal of Public Health, Tor- 
onto, Vol. 39, Jan. 1948, pp. 1-10. 
25 cents. 

Discusses the Dalhousie surveys of 
morbidity and medical care in two 
representative communities in Nova 
Scotia—a coastal town, Glace Bay, 
where a system of health insurance for 
miners and their families was oper- 
ated, and Yarmouth, also a coastal 
town, where medical care was ren- 
dered on the conventional basis. 


Ritson, MurIEL. “Scotland and the 
New National Health Service.” 


Public Affairs, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 





(Continued from page 17) 
not give adequate protection; namely, 
in the case of survivor protection for 
persons with few years of service and 
those who leave the service before the 
normal retirement age. Extension of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system to Federal workers as a floor of 
protection upon which could be built 


both retirement and survivor benefits 
of the civil-service retirement system 
would in general eliminate these gaps 
in protection. At the same time it 
would remedy such other defects as 
the dilution or loss of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits for covered 
workers who enter Government em- 
ployment. 


Vol. 11, Dec. 1947, pp. 30-35. 35 

cents. 

Describes practitioner service, den- 
tal care, hospital care, and nurse and 
specialist services under the Health 
Service Act that will go into effect on 
July 5, 1948. 

Ross GARRETT AND ASSOCIATES. Re- 
port to Social Security Commission 
of the Garment Industry. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Ross Garrett and Associates, 
1947. 75 pp. 

A report on the health program that 
outlines its organization, gives the 
scope and pattern of the medical serv- 
ices provided, and presents a budget 
showing estimated administrative 
costs. 


STEFFEN, Curt. “Medical Care Under 
Compulsory Sickness Insurance in 
Germany.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 21, Sept. 1947, pp. 
345-353. $1.50. 

A study prepared at the request of 
the United States Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. “The pur- 
pose of this study is not to advocate 
the adoption of the German system in 
other countries but to present the 
facts regarding the German situation 
during the normal years.” 


STEINHAUS, H. W. “Voluntary Health 
Insurance Plans.” Spectator; Prop- 
erty Insurance Review, Philadel- 
phia, Vol. 13, Sept. 11, 1947, p. 16 ff. 
Some practical aspects of plans ad- 

ministered by a private insurance 

company. 


WILson, Norman. Municipal Health 
Services. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1946. 178 pp. $2.25. 
Part 1 describes services for the pre- 

vention or cure of ill health; parts 2 

and 3 discuss the administrative ma- 

chinery of such services and the new 
national health service. 
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Digest of Rulings 
(Old-Age and Survivors Insurance) 


A compendium of court decisions, summaries of legal opinions, 
decisions on appeals, and tulings of the Commissioner for Social 
Security. The initial publication, scheduled for April release, has 
some 600 multilithed pages, 6” x 9”, punched for a standard 3-ring 
loose-leaf binder; supplements will be issued from time to time. 
A limited number of copies will be available without charge, as 
noted below. Requests should be addressed to O. C. Pogge, Director, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Equitable Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, attention Claims Policy Division. 


The better every citizen gets to know and understand a social program, the greater 
the guarantee that the program will be justly and soundly administered, free from bureau- 
cratic tendencies. For more than 11 years the Social Security Administration has worked 
to give the public more and more facts: through pamphlets and circulars, through news 
releases and radio discussions, through articles, lectures, and posters. Recognizing, how- 
ever, the limitations of such mediums for use in serious study, the Administration has 
long hoped to compile and publish the outstanding precedents and policies developed in 
catrying out one of its greatest programs—old-age and survivors insurance. Though 
deterred by the war, this project is at last reaching fruition. 

The Digest of Rulings (Old-Age and Survivors Insurance) is the result of close collabora- 
tion between the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the Federal Security Agency's 
General Counsel (Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Division), and the Administration's 
Appeals Council. 

Topic by topic, it presents material on 49 major phases of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, including pertinent excerpts from title II of the Social Security Act and from regula- 
tions. It reproduces “‘milestone’’ court decisions and offers digests of legal opinions, 
decisions on appeals, and rulings of the Commissioner for Social Security. In terms of 
stated case situations, it provides an interpretative guide to the various requirements for 
qualifying for monthly benefits or lump-sum death payments, the amount of benefit or 
payment, when it starts, and what terminates it. A few topical headings, taken at random, 
illustrate the contents: Employment, Benefits, Wages, Eligibility Conditions, Relation- 
ship, Deductions, Adjustment and Recovery, Reconsiderations and Appeals, and Statute 
of Limitations. A 35-page Descriptive Word Index is also included. From time to time, 
supplements will be issued to make the publication more complete and bring it up to date. 

Single copies are being sent to the Government depository libraries that have tequested 
the Digest, in an attempt to assute that each major city in the United States is supplied 
with at least one set for public inspection. A very limited number of copies for free dis- 
tribution still remains. A copy may be obtained by institutions or organizations that 
will hold it available for study by the public or for research and reference by teachers, 
students, attorneys, labor or business organization representatives, or others. 





